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THE NEW YORK FIREMAN ON THE FIRE 
ANNIBHILATOR, 


Ir yer want to know who J am, I can tell 
yer just as quick as a fire flash: yer can bet 
yer life on th-a-t! 

I runs with Number Sixty: J does, and I 
sleeps on her pile of hose every night. The 
ma-chine don’t go out to fires unless I go 
first: and then may be she don’t lag! 

I never wrote many letters and them wos 
on Forty’s doors to let ’em know that 
Sixty’s men was al around for the target 
go. But Pm blessed if I hasn’t a curiosity 
to know wots wot about that ere Fire 
Nihilator which the papers are makin’ such 
amuss about and I’m agoing to write one 
nore letter to ask. 

I know it’s a humbug afore I commence : 
cause that ere Barnum lays the hose of the 
whole concern. There’s some kind of a 
Jenny Lind “ ketch” about it though, or he 
wouldn’t go in! Maybe he aint coon 
though! He’s around when there's money 
in the pipe—bet your life on tha-a-t. 

I'm cussed if I didn’t study over the “Sun” 
one blessed hour the other day at Pete 
Snediker’s bar-room a-trying to find out wot 
it was all about. There’s a man named 
Phillips invented it, the Sun said: but now 
look-a-here where is Phillips anyhow. Ef 
he’s around roil him out for inspection. 
Where does he keep his machines to put out 

with a stream of smoke gushing through 
4 pipe? Oh g-a-a-a-s! Why don’t he brin 
the Nihilator out and try it on a fire? Ef 
he'll only try it when Sixty’s boys have got 
their stream on I guess he'll coer who’s 
got the strongest play ! 

I's a brass machine with a brickbat in— 
the paper said. Now I believe’s that ere: I 
does! Acos the man Phillips must have 
had a brick in his hat when he invented it. 

it’s the same brick wot he puts into 
ma-chines! A brickbat made of nitre 
and charcoal with some stuff they calls gyp- 
sum—with a bottle inside with sugar and 
Potash and vitriol : and when they smash ’em 
VOL, Ix. wo. 14, 








all up together the gas comes out of the pipe 
and puts the fire out ? 

Oh y-a-a-s! Yer better believe I'll swal- 
low that ere humbug! 

Wasn’t [ at fifty fires where there was 
drug storesa burning? Hav’n’t I seen nitre 
and gypsum, with potash and vitriol, burn- 
ing together like a stable roof? Don’t I 
know better? .Hav’n’t I heard of the big 
jimmyjolhn of vitriol which got upsot down 
in the cellar of that ere store down in Maiden 
Lane, where Number Thirty@played . old 
Three all out of sight? Loretncw it\did 
burn and phiz! ; 

Talk of charcoal, too! No, youdon’t! I 
guess I knows all about charcoal by this 
time—J does. A 

T read as how all engines will be worth 
now will be to put the smoke out and wash 
the old embers; that this ere gas knocks 
down flame just as flame used to knock 
down old Corneel Anderson. And yér may 
go yer length that flame ‘ill mind this ere 
gas just about as much as Corneel used to 
mind flame! Now if Mr. Barnum or the 
Corporation think that 'm a goin’ tq take 
the ma-chine to de fi-re to play second fiddle 
to this ga-s, they may just take my coat 
and wear it out next Christmas. don’t 
sleep by de machine fr nothing! I doesn’t 
clean it out every Sunday for nothing!! I 
doesn’t run toa fire out of my district with- 
out I knows my fam, ‘What’s the fun of 
pumping water ona bit of smoke I'd like to 

now? D’yethinkT’ve held Sixty’s pipe for 
nothing, when the man inside calls out to 
stop, the fire’s out? Maybe I can’t drench 
a house out, though—just try me, though. 
Maybe, too, I can’t hit a streak of flame at 
sixty feet, and only half strike! 

And yer don’t get this ere child to carry 
one of them ere ’Nihilators, He aint so 
fond of gases-s! 1 might as well be a jury- 
man ora Continentaler in athree-cornered hat, 
going down Broadway with a tag of niggers 
at his heels. As Ned Forrest—and he’s one 
of the boys—says in Othello, when I comes 
to that “my occupation’s gone :” gone jest 
like a rainy Fourth of July. 

We got a talking over this ere new rig of 
Barnum’s in the engine-house, last Sunday 
night, and our foreman, who knows a bit or 
two worth knowing about books, says the 
’Nihilator will all end in smoke—there’s no- 
thing lively about it. A few precious gulls 
"ll be bitten by it, and then folks ’ll take to 
the Firemen sweeter than ever. But my 
mind after all aint exactly straight about it. 
I'd like to measure off the hose afore I gives 
in one way or tother. If No. Sixty’s men 
are going to be humbugged by a parcel of 
old boxes (like a boy’s squirt engine), work- 
ed with brickbats and vitriol, ’m a goin’ to 
leave the company right soon: yer may 
bet your life on that. 

One wuo Ruxs with No. “60.” 





WHO IS BON GAULTIER? 
The Editors of the Literary World : 
GENTLEMEN :—It is stated in several of our 


papers that Theodore Martin is the Bon 
Gaultier of Tait. If this be so the English 
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public have been for several years under a 
strange delusion on the subject, for they 
have always given the credit of Bon’s arti- 
cles to Professor William E. Aytoun, at pre- 
sent one of the leading contributors to 
Blackwood, if not the actual editor since 
Wilson’s retirement. The internal evidence 
in favor of this gentleman, putting all exter- 
nal report out of the question, is of the 
strongest kind. Mr. Martin has never been 
known as a writer of serious verse ; Prof. 
Aytoun has for many years, and in the Lays 
of the Cavaliers, published under his own 
name, may be traced the same command of 
language and power of versification which 
distinguish the Bon Gaultier ballads. One 
instance of this is quite striking. The Ger- 
m:n long trochaic is perhaps the very most 
difficult and uncommon metre in the English 
language; very few have attempted it, and 
most of those few, Bulwer among them, suc- 
ceeded very imperfectly, The stanza I 
mean is that of Giéthe’s Bride of Corinth, 
running somewhat in this fashion :— 


Then love-tokens they in turn deliver ; 
She reached him a chain of gold so fair ; 
And a beaker he was fain to give her, 
Wrought in silver, richer was there ne’er. 
“ That is not for me! 
I will take of thee 
Nothing save a ringlet of thy hair.” 


Now there is a really 4 oe poem in this 
stanza among Aytoun’s ballads, Hermotimus 
(by the way, if any of your subscribers are 
unacquainted with it, it is worth their while 
to buy the book for that one poem), and 
there is also among the Bon Gaultier bal- 
lads a sham advertisement in the same 
metre. Again, there is one of the parodies 
in the last edition of the Book of Ballads, 
professing to be by W. E. A.—a mock dirge 
ona dead (drunk) man. But this is nota 
parody on any poem published under 
Aytoun’s own name, for it does not re- 
semble any of them; it does resemble one of 
the earlier Bon Gaultier poems (itself a 
parody on Locksley Hall) very much. The 
inference is obvious. Once more, Martin, 
the contributor to the Edinburgh, is person- 
ally a Liberal: Aytoun is known to be an 
extreme Tory. The Bon Gaultier ballads, 
though originally published in a radical 
Magazine, are evidently not the production 
of a liberal: their satire falls upon the 
abuses of progress rather than those of con- 
servatism. Yet further, the prose papers by 
Bon bear a marked resemblance to those in 
Blackwood, of which one Augustus Dun- 
shunner is the hero, which papers are gene- 
rally considered to be the production of 
Prof. Aytoun. Finally, since Aytoun has 
had a prominent share in the management 
of Blackwood there have been no Bon 
Gaultier papers in Tait or elsewhere. 
Against all this there is only to be set off 
that Bon Gaultier calls himself Theodore in 
one of his ballads. For my own part, till 
the most positive evidence is produced to the 
contrary, I shall continue to believe that 
Aytoun, and not Martin, is the real Bon. 
Yours truly, 
EREUNETER. 
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FARDELISM, 


Ir the Constitution prohibits Government 
from conferring titles of nobility, our col- 
leges seem of late to have taken the respon- 
sibility in conferring them, in a theological 
and literary sense. 

Every annual commencement with the 
most in our institutions of learning brings 
an increase to the list of our learned men. 
The enthusiasm is so great among the 
small fry to add their quota to the list, that 
the number of degrees usually conferred 
extra in Law, Divinity, and the Arts, is 
equal sometimes to the graduating class. 
The less unknown the institution is gener- 
ally, the more honorary titles it confers. 
This whole system of conferring degrees in 
our colleges has got to be such a burlesque 
on all true merit and learning, as rather to 
excite our sympathy in behalf of the individ- 
ual who receives one, and contempt for the 
institution that confers it. 

Many of our wealthy and respectable 
churches have been so long accustomed 
to hear Doctors, that they almost regard 
with suspicion the ability and claims of 
a minister to preach to them, unless he has 
been Doctored ; and reporters generally, 
in giving the speech of a Reverend, take for 
granted that the distinguished orator who 
made so eloquent an address is, of course, 
a Doctor, and accordingly confer the 
degree. 

The degrees of Doctor of Divinity and 
Laws, from too great freedom in their use, 
have got to be but an inferior quality 
of literary gingerbread, passed round in- 
diseriminately y our colleges, pro bono 
publico ; while the titles of A.B. and A.M. 
conferred in many cases, answer very well in 

ublic opinion for a nominal distinction 
etween Fresh and Graduates. 

The first degrees conferred originated in 
the universities of Paris and Bologna, 
and were designed only for those who 
taught ; but it'would seem at present, from 
their great abundance and the increased 
number of candidates, that we live in an 
age of great intellectual profundity; and 
that no people of modern times can compare 
with us in the number of our great and 
learned men. So many of the ministerial 
order have received lately the honorary 
degree of Doctor (about fifty), that it 
would seem to be insinuating something 
rather indelicate to the feelings of the 
unfortunate few, if they are not also var- 
nished. And we therefore recommend, 
since the Constitution positively declares 
that all men are born free and equal, that 
i immediately be Doctored. 

hat a degree should be regarded as 
an indication of intellectual character, it 
ought to be, as near as possible, a criterion 
of ability and scholarship; but our degrees 
indicate this but imperfectly. They are 
often conferred upon men on taking certain 
public positions and assuming certain duties 
and resposibilities which, if they had never 
done, no one would have thought of elonga- 
ting their names with a title. When a 
president or a professor is chosen in one of 
our colleges, another, either from good feel- 
ings or motives connected with its interest, 
confers immediately some high-soundin 
title. If one of the Reverend order shoul 
become pastor of some wealthy and 
influential church, or should write a few 
essays for some theological or literary 
review, or edit some classical work, he 
is with general approbation entitled to 
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Doctor of Divinity; and if some politician 
makes a successful speech in Congress 
on the higher law, and the moral obligation 
to preserve the Union, or delivers a few 
orations on education, and kindred subjects, 
before mechanical or agricultural associa- 
tions, he receives instanter from all colleges 
in the land the learned title of L.L.D. 

These titles, in fact, have got to be so 
common, instead of having dignity and 
worth attached to them, they are very much 
like Cartixe among the Militia. In the 
London University the ordinary college de- 

ees are conferred, not by the professors, 
But by tien chosen for this purpose, who are 
well known for eminent qualifications 
in their various professions. 

If this system was adopted in our literary 
institutiogs, and their work as unscrupulous- 
ly and rously examined, society and 
science in general would not suffer so much 
from the pretensions and impositions of pro- 
fessional quacks. This independence on the 
part of the examiners will secure confidence 
and thoroughness in public opinion, and will 
be the proper-means of furnishing able and 
efficient men for all positions and professions 
in life. ‘Then our degrees, instead of being 
like the shield of the Chinese, having the 
appearance of substantial metal, but stuffed 
with straw and paper, will be like the armor 
ofthe Greek, possessing appropriate fitness 
and utility; and he who holds them will be 
entitled to just honor and respect for their 
possession. 

Timon. 





id 
LITERATURE. 


THE DE OF POLITICS.* 


#2 


Tus book is an attempt to prove that Poli- 
ties may be reduced a science. The 
author, basing his argument upon Comte’s 
view of the successive evolution and ne- 
cessary dependence of the sciences, evolves a 
science of polities for which his theory claims 
a place and order to which, in the opinion of 
the author, it is as logically entitled as the 
Mathematics and Physies to theirs. The 
sciences are thus classed : ’ 

ist. The Mathematical and Force Sci- 
ences. 

2d. The Inorganic Physical Sciences. 

3d. The Organie Physical Sciences. 

4th, The sciences that relate exclusively 
to man and that treat of human action. 
These are (1), non-moral, political economy, 
which treats of the beneficial or prejudicial 
effects of human action; (2), moral polities, 
which treats of the moral character of 
human action, whether that action be the 
action of a single individual towards another 
individual, or whether it be the action of a 
whole society, or portion of society, with all 
the formality of legislation, &e. 

Huma progress being a fact and the 
tendency being to knowledge—correct be- 
lief—and thence to right conduct, the author 
argues for a period of perfection in the 
science of politics, as in the other sciences, 
mathematics, for example. 
= from the theory of the book, which 
ves a close logieal argument which, to 


A 
invo 
be appreciated, should be followed in each 
successive step, some of the great questions 
of the age, that are agitating ome every- 


where, are brought forward in illustration. 





* The Theory of Human Progression, and Natural 
Feneeiieies.s Relghes Justice, Boston: Mussey & 





[Oct, 4 
Here we have Free trade justified a 
score of the sitio 


IMMORALITY OF A TARIFF. 


“There are actions which are 
crimes, and which never can be anyt 
than crimes—robbery and murder, for instap,, 
Such accions are criminal anterior to al] |. ae 
tion, and independently of any human pot 
ment whatever. They are unjust from the 
nature, and we can predicate, @ priori, that jh. 
are unjust, as well as prove, d posterior; by 
their effects, that they are eminently prejudic;, 

“ Such actions, and such actions alone, js th 
government of a country competent to prohi 
and to class as crimes. But let us obser, 
what takes place in actual legislation, , 
action can be less criminal than the purchas: 
the productions of one country, and the tray. 
port of those productions to another country ji, 
the legitimate profit of the trader and the o, 
venience of the inhabitants. The governne; 
however, passes a law that such transport sy) 
not be allowed, and that the man who stil! ye. 
sists in it shall be called a criminal, and trey; 
assuch. The government thus creates 4 yyy 
crime, and establishes an artificial standar 
morality, one of the most pernicious things {y;, 
community that can possibly exist, as it less 
men to conclude that acts are wrong only). 
cause they are forbidden, and also enliss » 
favor of the offender those feelings which ou 
ever to be retained in favor of the law. 

“ The restriction would be a crime if it we 
only a restriction, and prevented the intem. 
tional exchange of produce. But what are is 
effects? It calls into existence a set of m 
who devote themselves by profession to inirag 
the law. The act of transport is perfectly inw- 
cent and highly beneficial ; but so soon as its 
prohibited by law, the man who engages in; 
is obliged to use the arts of deception and cm. 
cealment, and from one step of smal! depraviy 
to another sinks lower and lower, until be « 
last employs violence, and does not hesitate » 
murder. The act of transport in which & 
smuggler is engaged is one of the most le- 
mate modes of exercising the human power 
Every kind of advantage attends it. Fir, its 
profitable to the foreign seller. Second, is 
profitable to the merchant. Third, it is proft- 
ble to the carrier. Fourth, it is profitable wt 
home consumer ; for if the goods were not mu 
highly esteemed by him than the money, 
would not. purchase them at the price. Aw 
fifth, it is injurious to no one. The first te 
profits are money profits ; the fourth, the pri 
of convenience and gratification. But the ma 
effects are no less beneficial. First, the m 
who is engaged in lawful trading is well @ 
ployed, and likely to be a peaceful and god 
citizen. Second, the fact of purchasing from: 
foreigner gives the trader an interest in & 
foreigner, and eminently tends to break dom 
those national antipathies which have descen## 
from the darker ages. The buyer and the® 
ler are a step further from war every bum! 
they conclude in honest dealing ; and the © 
quitous doctrine, that a ‘ Frenchman is the a 
tural enemy of an Englishman,’ must every 
find its practical refutation in the substi 
benefits of trade. First, then, the probibite 
law sacrifices all these benefits, and the lv# 
restriction diminishes them to the full exe" 
its restriction, But what takes place! ™ 
contraband trader is created by the prospet 
gain arising from the inerease of price. 
increase of price, instead of being a benefit !?™ 
legal trader, is his curse. It is neither mor" 
less than a premium held out to the smuggle® 
evade the eustom and to undersell the 
trader, thereby tending constantly to reduce 
profit, as well as to diminish his sale. But 7 
is not all. It isa premium to the reckless 
break the law ; and the man who lives ® 
habitual breach of the law soon becom 
ruined character and a ruined maN.” 


Naturally 
hing ela 
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Communism that would construct political 
society on a theory of benevolence, is told 
that the true basis of society is Justice :-— 


JUSTICE THE BASIS OF POLITICs. 

« Political relations, so far from being rela- 
tions of fraternity, or of love, or of any of those 
sentiments that teach us to bear or to forbear, or 
to give or to forgive, are relations of equity. 
They are relations of justice, which gives 
nothing, ant ra nothing. They are jural 
relations, political society is a jural so- 

ioty.® 

Oe The moment this truth is forgotten, the 
door is opened for the wildest and most imprac- 
ticable schemes. We have, in fact, broken 
down the barriers of reason, and admitted a 
flood of wild imagination. While, on the other 
hand, we repudiate everything that assumes the 
form of authority (as dispensing with reason), 
so,on the other hand, must we as carefully deny 
admission to any propositions whatever which 
caunot show a rational foundation, because 
they pretend to derive from the higher and more 
expansive sentiments of the heart. Nothing can 
be more delusive, nothing more certainly danger- 
ous. Justice is stable, permanent, and strictly 
regulative. Its rules must determine the form 
of society, a form which may at all times be en- 
forced. And if, as is the case in all known 
countries, that form shall have been departed 
from, then force mey be legitimately used for its 
restoration. 

“The moment, however, that we attempt to 
substitute the relations ef benevolence for those 
of justice, both the scales and the sword fall 
from the hands of the image. Benevolence can 
regulate nothing, and enforce nothing. First let 
me know what is mine, and then inculcate the 
duties and the pleasures of benevolence. But if 
nothing is mine, then is there not only no jus- 
tice, but no possibility of benevolence ; and those 
who advocate the absolute abolition of pro- 
perty, would do well to consider that the mo- 
ment property is abolished, that moment is the 
practice of benevolence (such, at all events, as 
involves the objects of property) abolished also. 
The foundation, therefore, of political society on 
benevolence is suicidal ; the only possibility of 
benevolence being the admission that something 
is mine (service or property) which I may law- 
fully give, lawfully withhold, but which I may 
choose to give if I please, when actuated by 

olence. 

“ Love, benevolence, charity, fraternity, there- 
fore, cannot enter a system of politics. No 
human society could be founded on them that 
attempts to regulate the distribution of natural 
property, and the allocation of that increased 
value which is created by the labor of indi- 
viduals. Love may, to a certain extent, reign 
in a family ; but in a state composed of a mul- 
titude of independent (although social) indi- 
viduals, each producing according to his skill, 
energy, perseverance, and accidental opportuni- 
tes, justice must be the regulative principle, 
without which the society falls either under the 
hand of tyranny, or falls into the equally de- 
structive condition of anarchy and confusion.” 


The author, impelled by the insatiate de- 
mands of his theory, is led to deny the right 


1s not essentially — property, and 
as as mu 





* This truth bas been cleariy apprehended, and ve 

distinct! Yy announced, by, Pranc is Lieber, in his able 
Manual of Political ies.” (London: William 
Smith, Fleet street.) That work is well worthy the 


it is inferred that the Government should 
hold all the land in favor of the whole 
nation upon whom nature has originally 
bestowed it. That as the land produces, 
according to a law of nature, more than the 
value of the labor expended on it, and that 
on this account men are willing to pay a rent 
for the land, therefore that this rent should 
be for the benefit of the whole nation, and 
that from it the revenue of governments 
should be exclusively derived. In a word, 
that land, not labor, should be taxed. The 
author looks to a recognition of this princi- 
ple for a solution of the great social problem 
that is now agitating the mind of Europe, 
the unequal distribution of wealth which 
surfeits the few and starves the millions. 
The author thus states his views :— 


LAND COMMON PROPERTY. 

“ The actual division of the soil need never 
be anticipated, nor would such a division be 
just, if the divided portions were made the pro- 
perty (legally, for they could never be so 
morally) of individuals. 

“If, then, successive generations of men can- 
not have their fractional share of the actual soil 
(including mines, &c.), how can the division of 
the advantages of the natural earth be effected ? 

“ By the division of its annual value or 
rent ; that is, by making the rent of the soil the 
common property of the nation. ‘That is (as the 
taxation is the common property of the state), 
by taking the whole of the taxes out of the rents 
of the soil, and thereby abolishing all other kinds 
of taxation whatever. And thus all industry 
would be absolutely emancipated from every 
burden, aud every man would reap such natural 
reward as his skill, industry, or enterprise ren- 
dered legitimately his, according to the natural 
law of free competition.* This we maintain to 
be the only theory that will satisfy the require- 
ments of the problem of natural property. And 
the question now is: How ean the division of the 
rent be effected? An actual division of the 
rent—that is, the payment of so much money to 
each individual—would be attended with, per- 
haps, insuperable inconveniences; neither is 
such an actual division requisite, every require- 
ment being capable of fulfilment without it.” 


It will be thus seen that the writer’s 
theory leads him to a doctrine thorough] 
radical and revolutionary, a doctrine w ich 
the bounty of nature, in her gift of a bound- 
less continent, separates more remotely from 
our possible acceptance than the narrow ne- 
cessity of the old world does from it. It 
must be stated that the author is not urging 
these views into immediate action with the 
fanaticism of a revolutionary enthusiast, not 
stimulating unenlightened energies into a 
tumultuous storm of dark fury and blind 
rage, which, in destroying the past and pre- 
sent, would Jeave no trace for the guidance 
of the future; which would confound the 
day, night, and dawn in universal dfrkness ; 
which would cast away the seed in conse- 
quence of the bitterness of the undeveloped 
fruit. In the true spirit of philosophy, with 
reverence for the past and regard for the pre- 
sent, he is striving to guide the progress of 
the future. Practical men are apt to treat 
with contempt all such philosophers. Prac- 
tical men are apt to think that they have all 
the world to themselves. The philosopher 
is not taken into the account. The states- 


*! man, the trader, the manufacturer, the culti- 





* We have no hesitation whatever in predicting, that 
all civilized communities must ultimately abolish all 
revenue restrictions on industry, and draw the whole 
taxation from the rents of the soil, And this because 


action | (as we shall endeavor to show in a fature portion of the 


subject) the rents of the soil are the common produce of 





the whole labor of a community. 











'vator of the earth, are however but acting 


parts upon the world’s stage, that have long 
since been written out and set down to them 
by philosophy. The action of the present 
was the thought of the past, and the thought 
of the present will be the action of the 
future. Theory always precedes practice. 
There are great truths in the philosophy of 
the present which will only be ecagalull by 
posterity—since they are in advance of the 
action of the age, and the age has enough to 
do in working out the great truths of the 
philosophy of the past. 

Though the author assumes the French 
philosopher Comte’s view of the connexion 
and succession of the sciences, he begins 
deeper and goes further than the French 
sceptic. His philosophy is deeply spiritual. 
He rejects the sensational philosophy, which 
would derive all idea from the senses; and 
starting from mind not matter, he is led in 
the course of his theory to the acknowledg- 
ment of the necessity of a revelation, with its 
scheme of salvation there announced. Re- 
ferring to his book for the argument, we 
give the author’s conclusion, which justifies 
his claim to the character of a Christian phi- 
losopher, These are his words :—* And 
thus also as the sciences evolve chronologi- 
cally in the same order that they are logically 
classified, the ultimate end of human study, 
and of all man’s intellectual achievements, is 
only at last to prove beyond a doubt the ab- 
solute necessity both of a-revelation and of 
a means of redemption, of which God is the 
author.” 

The book is one of great power, close and 
logical in argument, rich in illustration, 
drawn from a profound study of the past, 
and an acute observation of the present, and 
is written in a style clear, forcible, and elo- 
quent. 





ALBAN.* 


AxBan is an unfinished novel. Dr. Hunt- 
ington rewards the patience of his readers at 
the end of five hundred pages with the 
promise of a forthcoming sequel, shortly to 
appear. The present bulky instalment of 
the entire book is, therefore, to be regarded 
only as one of the disjecta membra of a vast 
undeveloped system and succession of 
works of fiction by which the author of 
Lady Alice and Alban proposes to put down 
Protestantism in New England, and restore 
that misguided region to the true Roman 
Catholic faith. 

It would be doing injustice to Alban to 
call it a religious novel. Jt is more than re- 
ligious and more thana novel. It unites the 
profundity of a theological treatise with the 
seductive frivolity of a Parisian fewilleton. 
The author discards anything like plot and 
system in his story, but presents his charac- 
ters in a series of situations which serve the 
double purpose of displaying his powers of 
description and elucidating obscure doctrines 
and dogmas of the church, and troublesome 
points in theology generally. At the same 
time, lest the main ingredient should be too 
substantial and heavy for the taste of novel 
readers, he takes care to serve it up with 
sauce piquante of the most pungent flavor. 
The mixture of sacred science and profane 
sentiment which his pages present reminds 
one of a hermit mixing punch, or a Capuchin 
friar preaching repentance and the virtues of 
a holy life in a salle de danse on the Bouve- 
lards, and diverting himself between his 





* Alban: a Tale of the New World. By the author 
of “ Lady Alice.” Putnam. 
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periods with a whirl on the floor with the 
prettiest grisette in the crowd. The ease 
with which our author passes from the 
voluptuous description of a passionate Jew- 
ish beauty in half undress, to an analysis of 
the sacramental mysteries of the church of 
Rome, shows a versatility and power which 
are not often exemplified in the field of light 
literature, and which evince rare qualifica- 
tions for the crusade against meeting-houses, 
chapels, and Common Prayer-books, which 
he has undertaken in Alban. 

The heroine of this tale of the New 
World, Miss Mary De Groot, begins life and 
the novel as an Unitarian; between ten 
o’clock and one o’clock on a Christmas eve, 
in a bewitching night toilette, she devotes 
herself to a careful investigation of the com- 
parative merits of that system of theology 
with the Anglican and Roman, and the re- 
sult is that about midnight her transition into 
the bosom of Mother church is completed 
by the sound of the Christmas carols out- 
side of her window. This gives the author 
an opportunity of a bit of his favorite bed- 
room description, intermixed with a little 
theology :— 


“ The white dimity curtains of bed and win- 
dow in the young guest’s room had a cold but 
virginal air, like the white Marseilles quilt, in 
spite of the thick blankets it covered. She her- 
self looked the same in her clean (Thursday) 
night-gear, the dark hair low and smooth on her 
pure brow, and holding out one of her rosy feet 
to the fire, working its little toes, like an infant's, 
in the warmth. ‘The toes were pretty enough 
to have rings on them, or bells, like the aged 
heroine’s in the nursery rhyme, 


‘With rings on her fingers and bells on her 
toes ; 
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to find it? Who knows if Mr. Everett bas got 
one? Ah, here is the Theology—sermons— 
Channing, Clarke, Newcome, Tillotson—ah, 
here itis! But my! it is a thick quarto—big 
enough fora church! Oh, here is another that 
is smaller—never been used, I guess. Oh, Mr. 
James, you are not very devout! And the 
American Prayer-book close by it, not near 
so well bound. I must have them both, Mr. 
James.’ 

“She returned exultingly with her prizes. 
The beautifully bound ‘ Common Prayer,’ when 
unclasped, lay open of itself on the broad quarto 
page of the Chapel Liturgy ; the rigid Ameri- 
can Prayer-book she held im one hand. She 
must spring up again to fetch from a drawer a well- 
worn volume of the pocket size—the Manual of 
devotions which had belonged to her Catholic 
mother. It was in French, and contained 
among other things the ordinary of the Mass, 
with a translation in parallel columns. So the 
young girl began to collate and compare with a 
grave and singular patience, having the old Ro- 
man Mass—the venerable Liturgy of St. Peter, 
and much of the daily Office, at one extreme, 
and the Socinian Chapel Liturgy at the other, 
as the final result of Protestant improvements. 
In a very short time, perplexed by having so 
much before her at once, she devoted herself to 
those changes made by the American Episcopa- 
lians, in regard to which her curiosity had been 
primarily excited. 

“ «What singular alterations are these!’ she 
exclaimed aloud, in her way. ‘ What could 
have possessed the people to make them! How 
vulgar, how unpoetical ;—really—how impure 
they are!—’ She put both her little hands be- 
fore her blushing face, as if her delicacy had 
been shocked.—‘ Oh, if I were an Episcopalian 
and knew that these things had been changed 
so, I should feel so ashamed ‘ 


“ As she got on she grew more excited and 
perplexed. Here was the creed of St. Athana- 





but Mary De Groot had none even on the 


former, i. e. no rings. Her virgin hands were | be read on all the great Feasts, cast out of the 
| American Prayer-book altogether. 
| cause it takes away all hope of salvation from 


absolved from all ornament save their own 
beauty, not only when undressed, as now, but at 
all times. 

« After playing thus awhile as a child might, 
without aim, and so serenely that she might 
seem either an angel or quite soulless, she sud- 
denly turned round from the fire to her chair, 
assumed her little maidenly wrapper, thrust the 
fairy feet into their dear little slippers, and seat- 
ed herself at a little table or stand, whereon 
were placed her candle and the ‘ Chapel Litur- 
gy.’ Having read the preface intently, bending 
down upon it in a very school-girl fashion, like 
as if she had been conning a lesson, she looked 
up and said aloud : 

« « My Unitarian friends excuse the alterations 
that they have made in adapting the Episcopal 
Prayer-book to their own use, on the same 
ground which the Episcopalians allege to justify 
the changes in their own service, from the old 
English Book of Common Prayer; and both 
cite the latter itself. Looks at the book and 
reads—* ‘ Every particular Church has a right to 
ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or rites 
of the Church, ordained only by man’s authority, 
so that all be done to edifying.” What more 
reasonable! I declare, I should like to see 
what changes the American Episcopalians have 
made from the English Prayer-book. That 
should be very instructive to a little girl like 
me.’ 

“To think and do were the same thing with 
Miss Mary De Groot. She rose quickly, drew 
the silken cords of her wrapper tighter round 
her waist, tripped with her candle to the cham- 
ber-door, and peeped out into the corridor. Mr. 
Everett’s boots lay outside his door— After all, 
he is only an old bachelor’ said the girl of six- 
teen, and fluttered down stairs. She is in the 
library with her candle. 

&." ‘ Now, how itt the name of goodness am I 


sius, which the Church of England ordered to 
‘Is it be- 


us poor Unitariens ?” How kind in the Ameri- 
ean Episcopal Church to decline pronouncing 
so severe asentence! Oh, Mr. Soapstone! you 
ought not to be so hard upon us since your 
Charch will not say that we shall be condemned. 
Really how precise this Creed is on that point !’ 
‘ He that will be saved, must thus think of the 
Trinity. ‘ Which faith, except every one do 
keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he 
shall perish everlastingly.”” ‘ Well, I like that, 
said Mary, characteristically. ‘ We know what 
we have to expect. If, after such a warning we 
persist in being heretics, we shall have nobody 
to blame but ourselves when we are sent to a 
bad place.’ ” 


Alban, the hero, is the friend and confi- 
dant of this young lady. He is the author’s 
type of a sincere young man who has been 
visited with the calamity of baptism, which is 
no baptism in a New England meeting- 
house, and conversion whichis not conversion 
in a Connecticut revival, and who is anxious 
to extricate himself from the Presbyterian 
corruptions and whited sepulchreism of New 
England. This unfortunate victim of Puri- 
tan heresy is a little hypocrite at page 60, 
al] owing to his juvenile Congregationalism ; 
at page 89 he oo morbidly sceptical, 
the results of a couple of years at Yale Col- 
lege ; further on he gets to be a sort of in- 
cipient Jew, the natural result, according to 
our author, of his previous experience ; so 
that upon this theory every sincere Presby- 
terian is an undeveloped Hebrew, Alban’s 
theoretical Judaism, however, is mainly 
attributable to splendid Miss Miriam Seixas, 
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—————— 
many pages as can be spared from graye, 
topics. Simultaneously with a discovery 
that he is not in love with this lady, a gj: 
covery which is made in her boudoir jn th, 
Seixas mansion in State street, near the Bat. 
tery, and after Miss Miriam has attempted 
to stab herself with a Turkish dagyo, 
“ hilted,” of course, “ with rubies,” Alban 
discovers that he is not a Jew after all, and 
that the synagogue has been only a stopping. 
place on his way to the cathedral. And s» 
this religious Ravel goes on, balancing oy 
the tight rope of scepticism, sectarianism, 
and heterodoxy, until, after a long and 
perilous ascent, he arrives safely at Popery 
amidst trumpets and fireworks. ” 
Doubtless there is such a thing as a sip. 
cere struggle after truth; it goes on daily 
in the lives of very many men; with some 
it ends, no doubt, in the unquestioning 
repose of Romanism—but that this is jt; 
only, or its legitimate finale, is not to be es. 
tablished by the experience of a coxcomiea| 
Sophemore, whom a Miriam waltzes into 
the faith of the Rabbis, and a Mary allures, 
by modest virginal graces, to mass and 
the confessional. So unstable an inquirer 
after truth would be too apt to be a Mahon. 
etan in the society of Zoe or Zuleika, and to 
make himself, what Dr. Huntington's neo. 
phyte displays, a wonderful facility of be. 
coming all things to all—women. — Besides, 
the Doctor upsets his moral by his hero's 
want of morals. He is a profound philoso. 
pher upon every point of ecclesiastical lear. 
ing and chureh history and doctrine ; his 
logie poses the New Haven doctors, and 
doubters, and dissenters, but in a drawing. 
room he is a prodigious puppy, and the 
young ladies who have the misfortune of bis 
miscellaneous and semi-sacerdotal attentions 
need in an especial manner the protection of 
fraternal horsewhips. 

But Alban’s conversion to Romarisn 
is only the beginning of his career. ll 
is “rusticated ” by the New Haven profess 
ors (Puritan persecutors), to the village of 
Carmel and the family of worthy Parso 
Cove, whose house he immediately discovers 
to be in the possession of evil spirits. [t's 
infested by rappings from garret to cellar; 
all the furniture in the house, and one junk 
bottle in particular, keep up a most marvel 
lous system of unauthorized gyration 
The Presbyterian minister prays to no pur 
pose; a high church clergyman in full «- 
nonicals reads the service in the parlor, but 
the most vindictive ig’ oy tome demostr 
tions ensue; the Rev, Mr. pstone’s sur 
plice takes fire, the great family Bible is up 
set, and the clergyman’s horse runs aWiy 

ll mell. At this crisis a travelling movi 
Be ns in, and his arrival provokes ne® 
ebullitions on the part of the rappers. Bit 
their reign is over. He fathoms the myste's, 
exorcises the evil spirits, sprinkles th 
house with holy water, cures the possessed 
child, and stops the raps. 

All this is symbolical of the present co 
rupt and impure state of Puritan Nef 
England, and of the only means that 
save it. This is the first time, in our rec 
lection, that the rappings have a ome 
ftom newspaper paragraphs to the pag 
romance. Their ait at this suddet 
promotion probably accounts for their belt! 
so much louder and more remarkable 10 Dr 
Huntington's novel than they were ¢' 
known to be anywhere else. 

and here W? 














to whose personal attractions are devoted as 


At this point the book sto 
may anes long breath. We have beea* 
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; jinute in our details of its plan, be- 
peony wish to avoid the suspicion of 
a criticism without a perusal ; and besides, 
because we have no intention whatever of 
reading or reviewing the sequel. Having 
accomplished Alban we shall consider our- 
selves relieved from further duty, and enti- 
tled to a certificate of honorable discharge. 


There is no particular objection that we 
are aware of to a story of religious experi- 
ence, any more than any other interesting or 
instructive experience, provided the purpose 
js pure and the execution honest. But we 
are at a loss to conjecture why it is that the 
religious novelist, while in his aim and 
moral he professes to deal with the most 
substantial verities, should, more than any 
other writer of fiction, assume a greater lati- 
tude and wider license in dealing with the 
facts and realities of life or social manners 
to which he resorts for the materiais of his 
tale. If a novel is good for nothing else, 
at least it may be praiseworthy for its fideli- 
ty of deseription, and its truth to nature; it 
may make up for its other differences by a 
painstaking accuracy in reproducing the 
actual phase of human life which it under- 
takes to represent. The novelist has a 
right to make his characters what he p!eases, 
and dispose of them as he likes; and he has 
a right to imagine and invent, if necessary 
for his purpose, new states of existence and 
manners; but when he affects to deal with 
things as they really are, and to paint the 
portrait of an actual society and not the fan- 
cifal creation of his own brain, he has no 
more right to misrepresent or misstate than 
the historian has to falsify the facts of history. 
For instance, an author who lays the scene of 
a romance in this city at the present day, 
would never imagine that he could describe 
his characters as usually conversing in the 
Spanish language, or eating their food with 
chopsticks, or dressing their heads with 
powder. These are extreme cases, but they 
illustrate the principle; the test of an 
author’s merit in such matters is found in 
his regard or disregard of more minute de- 
tails, where mistake might be less glaring 
but more dishonest. 

The auther of Alban is capable of accu- 
rate and vivid description, but the present 
work betrays either a great lack of know- 
ledge or an unfortunate distortion of facts. 
He is as much out of his way in his exag- 
gerated pictures of New York magnificence 
and luxury sixteen years ago, as in his repre- 
sentations of the social manners of the 
same period. No New York gentleman of 
the old or new school ever sat for the por- 
trait of Mr. De Groot, the millionaire of 
Fifth avenue ; nor any decent young woman 
for the confiding heroine of the story. To 
point his moral the author overadorns his 
tale with absurdities in the way of descrip- 
tion, and overloads it with incidents which 
are no less absurd than disgusting. The 
author of this novel has acquired some re- 
putation as a writer of fiction, from his 
previous work, Lady Alice, a brilliant but 
extravagant and objectionable book, both in 
style and spirit. Alban will not add to his 
reputation. Were it more entertaining as a 
story and less offensive to good taste, it 
Would still fail to attract or interest its 
readers, as a curious exhibition of 
feeling and opinion. It does not require 
any uncommon penetration to detect beneath 
S veil = fiction by — the = covered 

motive or spirit of the . New 
Englandism and Protestantism are open 


a ait 


enough to fair attack without requiring 
a resort to sneers and sareasm in a fashion- 
able novel. There are superstition, and 
fanaticism, and hypocrisy in New England 
as well as in Old Bngland, and in old Rome, 
and everywhere in the world; but we 
do not believe that the tendency of Puritan- 
ism is the ruin of all the young men and 
women who are born under its shadow, or 
the heartless hypocrisy which the author of 
Alban has discovered. At all events, that 
portion of the reading public for whose 
special benefit this book is put forth, who 
are not disposed to avoid topics and litera- 
ture which involve questions of religious 
opinion, will be inclined to think that sneers 
at Prayer-meetings, and ridicule of Revivals, 
and contempt at piety in any of its forms, dan- 
gerous and disagreeable, at the best, are 
especially so when they come with the 
added odor of impurity which taints and 
pervades the present work. 





DE QUINCEY’S LITERARY REMINISCENCES.* 


THERE is no reading of its class more 
charming than De Quincey’s sketches of his 
literary life, and particularly his recollections 
of his contemporaries. He writes of them 
as a man who loves his profession of litera- 
ture and holds its delicate processes in ten- 
derness and esteem, yet without a particle of 
obtrusiveness or affectation. For the most 
part an enthusiast, his style being always 
warmed by an ardent temperament, he is 
yet subtle, critical, and discriminating. We 
have before noticed, in these volumes of the 
American, and only edition of his collected 
writings, the grace with which he winds into 
a subject, in a species of philosophical nar- 
rative blending the fact with the sentiment, 
and illaminating the theme throughout. 
His ingenuity is his marked trait. It per- 
haps leads him occasionally to over fine- 
spun deductions from indifferent circum- 
stances, into a kind of philosophizing for the 
sake of philosophizing, as in his elaborate 
icture of his first interview with Charles 
mb at a desk of the East India House. 
The finesse of descending from that ele- 
vated seat is painful. If touched upon at 
all, by most writers, any notice of such an 
incident would have been simply humorously 
stated. With De Quincey it is the text for 
a philosophical dissertation. He presents 
himself with a letter to Lamb, with the ob- 
ject (this was in 1804) of learning some- 
thing of Coleridge :— 


CHARLES LAMB AT THE INDIA HOUSE. 


“ But first let me describe my brief introduc- 
tory call upon him at the India House. I had 
been told that he was never to be found at home 
except in the evenings ; and to have called then 
would have been, in a manner, forcing myself 
upon his hospitalities, and at amoment when he 
might have confidential friends about him ; be- 
sides that, he was sometimes tempted away to 
the theatres. I went, therefore, to the India 
House ; made inquiries amongst the servants ; 
and, after some trouble (for that was early in 
his Leadenhall street career, and, possibly, he 
was not much known), I was shown into a small 
room, or else a small section of a large one 
(thirty-four years affects one’s remembrance of 
some circumstances), in which was a very lofty 
writing-desk, separated by a still higher railing 
from that part of the floor on which the pro- 
fane—the laity, like myself—were allowed to 
approach the clerus, or clerkly rulers of the 





* Literary Reminiscences: from the Autobiography 
of an lish Opium-Eater. By De Quincey. 
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room. Within the railing sat, to the best of my 
remembrance, six quill-driving gentlemen ; not 
gentlemen whose duty or profession it was 
merely to drive the quill, but who were then 
driving it—gens de plume, such in esse, as well 
as in posse—in act as well as habit; for, as if 
they supposed me a spy, sent by some superior 
power, to report upon the situation of affairs as 
surprised by me, they were all too profoundly 
immersed in their oriental studies to have any 
sense of my presence. Consequently, I was re- 
duced to a necessity of announcing myself and 
my errand. I walked, therefore, into one of the 
two open doorways of the railing, and stood 
closely by the high stool of him who occupied 
the first place within the little aisle. I touched 
his arm, by way of recalling him from his lofty 
Leadenhall speculations to this sublunary world ; 
and, presenting my letter, asked if that gentle- 
men (pointing to the address) were really a 
citizen of the present room; for I had been re- 
peatedly misled, by the directions given me, into 
wrong rooms. The gentleman smiled ; it was 
a smile not to be forgotten. This was Lamb. 
And here occurred a very, very little incident— 
one of those which pass so fugitively that they 
are gone and hnrrying away into Lethe almost 
before your attention can have arrested them ; 
but it was an incident which, to me, who hap- 
pened to notice it, served to express the courtesy 
and delicate consideration of Lamb’s manners. 
The seat upon which he sat was a very high 
one; so absurdly high, by the way, that I can 
imagine no possible use or sense in such an alti- 
tude, unless it were to restrain the occupant 
from playing truant at the fire, by opposing 
Alpine difficulties to his descent. 

“ Whatever might be the original purpose of 
this aspiring seat, one serious dilemma arose 
from it, and this it was which gave the occasion 
to Lamb’s act of courtesy. Somewhere there 
is an anecdote, meant to illustrate the ultra- 
obsequiousness of the man: either I have heard 
of it in connexion with some actual man known 
to myself, or it is told in a book of some histo- 
rical eoxcomb—that, being on horseback, and 
meeting some person or other whom it seemed 
advisable to flatter, he actually dismounted, in 
order to pay his court by a more ceremonious 
bow. In Russia, as we all know, this was, at 
one time, upon meeting any of the Imperial 
family, an act of legal necessity ; and there, 
accordingly, but there only, it would have worn 
no ludicrous aspect. Now, in this situation of 
Lamb’s, the act of descending from his throne, a 
very elaborate process, with steps and stages 
analogous to those on horseback—of slipping 
your right foot out of the stirrup, throwing your 
leg over the crupper, &c.—was, to all intents 
and purposes, the same thing as dismounting 
from a great elephant of a horse. Therefore it 
both was, and was felt to be by Lamb, supremely 
ludicrous. On the other hand, to have sate still 
and stately upon this aerial station, to have 
bowed condescendingly from this altitude, would 
have been—not ludicrous indeed ; performed by 
a very superb person, and supported by a very 
superb bow, it might have been vastly fine, and 
even terrifying to many young gentlemen under 
sixteen ; but it would have had an air of ungen- 
tlemanly assumption. Between these extremes, 
therefore, Lamb had to choose: between ap- 
pearing ridiculous himself for a moment, by 
going through a ridiculous evolution, which no 
man could execute with grace ; or, on the other 
hand, appearing lofty and assuming, in a degree 
which his truly humble nature (for he was the 
humblest of men in the pretensions which he 
put forward for himself) must have shrunk from 
with horror. Nobody who knew Lamb can 
doubt how the problem was solved: he began 
to dismount instantly ; and, as it happened that 
the very first round of his descent obliged him 
to turn his back upon me as if for a sudden pur- 
pose of flight, he had an excuse for laughing ; 
which he did heartily—saying, at the same time, 





something to this effect, that I must not judge 
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from first appearances ; that he should revolve 
upon me; that he was not going to fly ; and 
other facetia, which challenged a genera! laugh 
from the clerical brotherhood. 

“ When he had reached the basis of terra 
firma on which I was standing, naturally, as a 
mode of thanking him for his courtesy, I pre- 
sented my hand, which, in a general case, I 
should certainly not have done ; for I cherished, 
in an ultra-English degree, the English custom 
(a wise custom) of bowing in frigid silence ona 
first introduction to a stranger ; but, to a man of 
literary talent, and one who had just practised so 
much kindness in my favor at so probable a 
hazard to himself of being laughed at for his 
pains, I could not maintain that frosty reserve. 
Lamb took my hand ; did not absolutely reject 
it, bat rather repelled my advance by his man- 
ner. This, however, long afterwards I found 
was only a habit derived from his too great sen- 
sitiveness to the variety of people’s feelings, 
which run through a gamut so infinite of degrees 
and modes as to make it unsafe for any man 
who respects himself to be too hasty in his 
allowances of familiarity. Lamb had, as he 
was entitled to have, a high self-respect ; and 
me he probably suspected (as a young Oxonian) 
of some aristocratic tendencies. The letter of 
introduction, containing (I imagine) no matters 
of business, was speedily run through ; and I 
instantly received an invitation to spend the 
evening with him. Lamb was not one of those 
who eatch at the chance of escaping from a 
bore by fixing some distant day, when accidents 
(in duplicate proportion, perhaps, to the number 
of intervening days) may have carried you away 
from the place: he sought to benefit by no luck 
of that kind; for he was, with his limited in- 
come—and I say it deliberately—positively the 
most hospitable man I have known in this 
world. That night, the same night, I was to 
come and spend the evening with him, I had 
gone to the India House with the express pur- 
pose of accepting whatever invitation he should 
give me; and, therefore, I accepted this, took 
my leave, and left Lamb in the act of resuming 
his aerial position.” 

For a happy piece of narrative in an un- 
usual style, suited to the occasion, we know 
nothing clearer or more appreciative, remem- 
bering the tangled web of Hazlitt’s charac- 
ter, than this account of an almost forgot- 
ten volume and series of emotions :— 


HAZLITT’S MODERN PYGMALION. 


“ Hazlitt had published a little book which 
was universally laughed at, but which, in one 
view of it, greatly raised him in my opinion, by 
showing him to be capable of stronger and more 
agitating passions than I believed to be within 
the range of his nature. He had published his 
‘Liber Amoris, or the Modern Pygmalion.’ 
And the circumstances of the case were these :— 
In a lodging-house, which was also, perhaps, a 
boarding-house, in the neighborhood of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Hazlitt had rooms. The young 
woman who waited on him was a daughter of 
the master of the house. She is described by 
Hazlitt, whose eye had been long familiar with 
the beauty (real or ideal) of the painters, as a 
woman of bewitching features; though one 
thing, which he confesses in his book, or did 
confess in conversation, made much against it— 
viz., that she had a look of being somewhat 
jaded, as if she were unwell, or the freshness of 
the animal sensibilities gone by. This girl must 
evidently have been a mercenary person. Well, 
if she were not an intriguer in the worst sense, 
in the sense of a schemer she certainly was. 
Hazlitt, however, for many weeks (months per- 
haps) paid her the most delicate attentions, 
attributing to her a refinement and purity of 
character to which he afterwards believed that 
she had no sort of pretensions. All this time— 
and here was the part of Hazlitt’s conduct 
which extorted some sympathy and honor from 





me—he went up and down London, ravin 
about this girl. Nothing else would he talk of. 
‘Have you heard of Miss ——-! And then, to 
the most indifferent stranger he would hurry 
into a rapturous account of her beauty. For 
this he was abundantly laughed at. 
could not fail to know this—(for the original 
vice of his character was dark, sidelong suspi- 
cion, want of noble confidence in the nobilities 
of human nature, faith too infirm in what was 
good and great)—this being so, I do maintain 
that a passion, capable of stifling and transeend- 
ing what was so prominent in his own nature, 
was, and must have been (however erroneously 
planted) a noble affection, and justifying that 
sympathy which I so cordially yielded him. I 
must reverence a man, be he what he may 
otherwise, who shows himself capable of pro- 
found love. 

“On this oceasion, in consequence of some- 
thing I said very much like what I am now say- 
ing, Hazlitt sent me a copy of his ‘ Liber 
Amoris ; which, by the way, bore upon the 
title-page an engraved copy of a fernale figure— 
by what painter I forget at this moment, but I 
think by Titian—which, as Hazlitt imagined, 
closely resembled the-object of his present ado- 
ration. The issue for Hazlitt, the unhappy 
issue, of the tale, was as follows:—The girl 
was a heartless coquette}; her father was an 
humble tradesman (a tailor, I think) ; but her 
sister had married very much above her rank ; 
and she, who had the same or greater preten- 
sions personally, now stood on so far better 
ground than her sister, as she could plead, which 
originally her sister could not, some good con- 
nexions. Partly, therefore, she acted in a spirit 
of manceuvring as regarded Hazlitt: he might 
do as a pis aller, but she hoped to do better ; 
partly also she acted on a more natural impulse. 
It happened that, amongst the gentlemen lodgers 
was another, more favored by nature, as to per- 
son, than ever Hazlitt had been ; and Hazlitt 
was now somewhat withered by life and its 
cares. This stranger was her ‘ fancy-man’ 
Hazlitt suspected something of this for a long 
time ; suspected, doted, and was again persnaded 
to abandon his suspicions ; and yet he could not 
relish her long conversations with this gentle- 
man. What could they have to say, unless 
their hearts furnished a subject? Probably the 
girl would have confessed at once a preference, 
which, perhaps, she might have no good reason 
for denying, had it not been that Hazlitt’s lavish 
liberality induced him to overwhelm her with 
valuable presents. ‘These she had no mind to 
renounce. And thus she went on, deceiving, 
and beguiling, and betraying poor Hazlitt, now 
half crazy with passion, until one fatal Sunday. 
On that day (the time was evening, in the dusk), 
with no particular object, but unhappy because 
he knew that she was gone out, and with some 
thought that, in the wilderness of London, he 
might, by chance, stumble upon her, Hazlitt 
went oat; and not a half mile had be gone, 
when, all at once, he fancied that he saw her. 
A second and nearer glance showed him that he 
was right. She it was, but hanging on the arm 
of the hated rival—of him whom she had a 
hundred times:sworn that she never spoke to but 
upon the business of the house. Hazlitt saw, 
but was not seen. In the blindness of love, 
hatred, and despair, he followed them home; 
kept close behind them ; was witness to the 
blandishments freely interchanged, and soun 
after he parted with her forever. Even his 
works of criticism this dissembling girl had 
accepted or asked for as presents, with what 
affectation and hypocrisy Hazlitt now fully un- 
derstood. .In his book he, in a manner, 
‘ whistles her down the wind ; notwithstanding 
that, even at that time, ‘her jesses’ were even 
yet ‘his heart-strings.’ There is, in the last 
apostrophe. so/her—‘.Poor weed !—something 
which, th bitter and contemptuous, is yet 
tender and gentle ; and, even from the book, 
but much more from the affair itself, as then re- 


And, as he | deed 
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ported with all its necessary circumstances 
something which redeemed Hazlitt from the re. 
proach (which till then he bore) of being open 
to no grand or profound enthusiasm—no over. 
mastering passion. But now he showed jp. 


‘The nympholepsy of some fond despair.’ ” 


One of the earlier literary portraits of 
these volumes, Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, will 
always attract the attention of New Yorkers 
for her pictures of the primitive life of the 
Dutch settlers at Albany, pictures which Mr. 
Cooper transferred wi Tittle difficulty, so 
romantic was the fact, from her page of the 
chronicler to his of the novelist, the idea) 
artist of human nature. De Quincey has 
felt the charm of this work, the “ Memoirs of 
an American Lady,” for he thus gives his 
impressions of it. “But the nm 4 whieh 
interested me the most was that in which 
she painted her own early years as passed 
among the Anglo-Dutch of the New Eng. 
Jand States. It was a condition of society 
which had thus much of a paradisiacal con. 
dition—that none was ‘afore or after the 
other ;’ no jealous precedencies; no suspi- 
cions; no ‘spectacles of grinding poverty. 
Aristocracy, there was none; pauperism, 
there was none; and every member of the 
community saw a friend and a well-wisher in 
every other. Happy, happy state, in which 
were to be found 


* No fears to beat away, no strife to heal ; 


a state which, with the expansion of civiliza. 
tion as it travels through American forests, 
may, for a century to come, be continually 
renewed in those lands, but elaewhere I fear 
never more in this world.” 

An anecdote of this lady gives rise to a 
vindication of a paragraph or two of Words. 
worth’s It is worth quoting, for 


try. 
similar Ps are being constantly repeat- 


ed, as a warning to ignorant and impudent 
fault-finding. An author, worth reading at 
all, may generally be supposed to mean 
something in what he writes, and, until the 
reader has found out what it is, he should 
give that author the benefit of a presumption 
of its value. This was the stupid prejudice 
against Wordsworth in polite society. 


WHAT A WORDSWORTH PUERILITY TURNS OUT. 


“ Either from myself or from somebody else, 
Mrs. Grant had learned my profound veneration 
for the poetry of Wordsworth. Upon this she 
suddenly put a question to me upon the lines ot 
Wordsworth, on seeing a robin red-breast pur- 
suing a butterfly. The particular passage which 
she selected was to this effect :— 

‘If Father Adam could open his eyes, 
And see but this sight beneath the skies, 
He would wish to close them again.’ 

* Now,’ said Mrs. Grant, ‘ what possible relation 
can Father Adam have to this case of the bird 
and the butterfly’ It must be mentioned bere, 
that the poem was not in the ‘ Lyrical Ballads, 
by which originally Wordsworth had become 
known, but in a second collection. which had 
but just issued from the press. The volumes 
had been in the public hands, if they could be 
said to have reached the public at all in those 
years, for about a fortnight; but in mine, who 
had only recently arrived in London, not above 
two days. Consequently I had not seen the 
poem ; and being quite taken aback by such 4 
question, in a dinner party made up of people 
who had either not heard of Wordsworth, or 
heard of him only as an extravagant and feeble 
innovator, I believe that I made some absurd 
answer about Adam being possibly a sr ‘ 
representative man, or representing ge 

sensibilities of human nature. Anything passe 
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in company for a reason or an explanation, when 
people al not the demoniac passion for dispu- 
tation; and Mrs. Grant accordingly bowed, in 
sign of acquiescence. I easily judged, however, 
that she could not have been satisfied; and in 
cing home, with a strong feeling of self- 
reproach for having bat ill sustained a poetic 
tion for which I was so intensely jealous, 
| set myself to consider what could be the mean- 
‘ag for this connexion of Father Adam with the 
case ; and, without having read the poem, by the 
light of so much as Mrs. Grant had quoted, in- 
stantly it flashed upon me that the secret re- 
ference must be to that passage in the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ where Adam is represente !—on the very 
next morning after his fatal transgression, and 
whilst yet in suspense as to the shape in which 
the dread consequences would begin to reveal 
themselves, and how soon begin—as lifting up 
his eyes, and seeing the first sad proof that all 
flesh was tainted, and that corruption had 
already travelled, by mysterious sympathy, 
universal nature. The passage is most 
memorable, and can never be forgotten by one 
who has thoughtfully read it :-— 
‘The bird of Jove stoop’d from his airy flight, 
Two birds of gayest plume before him drove ; 
Down from the hills, the beast that reigns in woods— 
First hunter then—pursued a gentle brace, 
Goodliest of all the forest—hart and hind. 
Adam observed’ —— 
Here, then, we find, that in Milton’s representa- 
tions of the Fall, the very earliest—not the 
second or third, but positively the very first— 
outward signs by which Adam was made aware 
of a secret but awful revolution, which had 
gone like a whisper through all nature, was this 
very phenomenon of two animals pursuing in 
wrath others of more innocent and beautiful ap- 
pearance. Reasonably, therefore, we may 
imagine, for the purposes of a poet, that if 
Adam were permitted to open his eyes again 
upon this earthly scene of things, it would send 
a peculiar anguish through his thoughts to see 
renewed before him that very same image and 
manifestation of ruin by which his eyes had been 
met and his suspense had been resolved on the 
very first morning succeeding to his fall. The 
only question which could arise after this upon 
the propriety of Mr. Wordsworth’s allusion, 
was: Had he a right to presume in his readers 
such a knowledge of Milton? The answer to 
which is—that Milton is as much a presumable 
ot presupposable book in the reference of a poet, 
as nature herself and the common phenomena of 
nature. These a poet postulates, or presupposes 
in his reader, and is entitled to do so. How- 
ever, ] mentioned the case afterwards to Mr. 
Wordsworth ; and, in consequence of what I 
then said, he added the note of reference to Mil- 
ton, which will be found in the subsequent edi- 
tons. Another, and hardly, perhaps, so exeu- 
sable a mistake, had been made upon the very 
same poem by The Edinburgh Review. Mr. 
Wordsworth had noticed the household charac- 
ter of the red-breast and his consecration to the 
feelings of men, in all Christian countries ; and 
this he had expressed by calling it— 
‘The bird, whom by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their ; 
which the Reviewer had so little under- 
stood as to direet attention to it by italics. Yet 
the explanation was found in what immediately 
followed :-— 
* Their Thomas in Finland, 
And Russia far inland ; 
The Peter of Norway boors.’ 
The bird is Robin with us in Britain, Thomas in 
another land, Peter in another, and s0 on. 
This was the explanation of what the Re- 
viewer thought so absurd or inexplicable. To 
call a bird by a Christian name is, in effect, 
when expressed by a poet, to ‘call him a 
brother’ of man. And with equal ease might 
i the passages be explained which have 
hitherto been stumbling-blocks to critics, where 
at least the objection has arisen out of miscon- 
Suction of the sense.” 
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THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


As long ago as when Horace read one of his 
admirable odes or epistles to the Emperor 
Augustus and an admiring circle, we have no 
doubt that authorship was regarded as hav- 
ing attained its highest honor and widest in- 
fluence. People in those days travelled in 
slow coaches—not even in slow coaches, but 
in sedans and on the back of thistle-cropping 
donkeys. Railroads were not even a dream 
of the wildest poetic fancy. Horace reading 
his seroll before Augustus was the fore- 
ground of the literary picture of the times: the 
incident would now belong to private life, and 
would pane of obscurity—for there has 
stepped in between the court and the author 
—a vast body, millions in number, known 
as the reading public, and these are not to be 
found in the palace alone, or the bower, or 
the study. They have abandoned in-doors 
in myriads, and swarm the rivers and bhigh- 
ways—reading, literally, as they run. The 
steamboat and railroad have called for a 
body of reading for themselves; and we 
have been for sometime familiar with the 
vender, bearing under his arm the multifari- 
ous stock of cheap novels and the shouting 
boy on the pier-head or at the station, with 
his wet supply of morning and evening 
papers. 

t is at length discovered that it is worth 
while to consider the subject of furnishing to 
travellers books on some method and prin- 
ciple of adaptation. They are grown to be 
a constituency too important to be over- 
looked—calf-bound folios and octavos will 
searcely serve the turn, nor on the other 
hand are they to be put off with the mere 
chaff and refuse of the mill. Nor will books 
at random, in whatever form of print and 
paper they may appear, answer the purpose 
—there are too many fathers of families, 
with their sons and daughters interested to 
allow of this. A great reading community 
on the wing—of every class, degree, sex, 
age, and condition, requires careful providing- 
for; it embraces a wide vy Gen in- 
volves no unimportant part of the education 
of the people—for although it may seem a 
singular proposition, there are thousands 
who never read nowadays except when in 
motion, and who can and will only read 
when travelling. There is also another 
division of this great body to be thought of— 
such as, from want of time or forgetfulness, 
have omitted to purchase the books they 
needed, and are, therefore, thrown upon the 
judgment and stock of the steamboat and 
railway vender for a supply of books to carry 
home. 

As long ago as 1849 that able and saga- 
cious journal, the London Atheneum, ap- 
pears to have foreseen the incidents and 
conditions of this peculiar trade—and in its 
number for the 27th January of that year 
will be found to have written as follows :-- 


“ The new business of bookselling which the 
farming of the line of the North-western Rail- 
way by Mr. Smith of the Strand is likely to 
open up, engages a good deal of attention in 
literary circles. This new shop for books will, 
it is thought, seriously injure many of the coun- 
try booksellers, and remove at the same time a 
portion of the business transacted by London 
tradesmen. For instance, a country gentleman 
wishing to purchase a new book will give his 
order, not as heretofore, to the Lintot or Tonson 
of his particular district, but to the agent of the 
bookseller on the Jine of railway—the party 
most directly in his way. Instead of waiting, 











as he was accustomed to do, till the bookseller 
of his village or of the nearest town can get his 
usual monthly parcel down from his agent in 
‘the Row’ he will find his book at the loco- 
motive library, and so be enabled to read the 
last new novel before it is a little flat, or the 
last new history in the same edition as the resi- 
dent in London. A London gentleman hurry- 
ing from town with little time to spare will buy 
the book he wants at the railway station where 
he takes his ticket—or perhaps at the next, or 
third, or fourth, or at the last station (just as the 
fancy takes him) on his journey. It is quite 
possible to conceive such a final extension of 
this principle that the retail trade in books may 
end in a great monopoly: nay, instead of see- 
ing the imprimatur of the Row or Albemarle 
street upon a book, the great recommendation 
hereafter may be ‘ Euston Square,’ ‘ Paddington, 
‘ The Nine Elms, or even ‘ Shoreditch.’ Stokers 
may become authors in the intervals of business ; 
and electric wires, touched by the fingers of 
genius, may print a canto or a history at every 
station. It is told of Mickle, the translator of 
‘ The Lusiad, and himself a printer, that such 
was his facility of composition that he could 
compose as an author and as a printer simulta- 
neously ; in other words, that he did without 
what is technically called ‘copy. Whatever 
may be the effect to the present race of book- 
sellers of this change in their business, it is pro- 
bable that this new mart for books will raise the 
profits of authors. How many hours are wasted 
at railway stations by people well to do in the 
world, with a taste for books but no time to read 
what isnew! Already it is found that the sale 
at these places is not confined to cheap or even 
ephemeral publications ; that it is not the novel 
or light work alone that is asked for and 
bought.” 


Upon which pre-statement of the matter 
the same journal in a recent number (Sept. 
6, 1851) comments as follows :— 


“ The prophecy of progress contained in the 
above paragraph has been fulfilled so far as the 
North-western and Mr. Smith are concerned. 
His example, however, was not infectious for 
other lines ; and till within the last three months, 
when the Great Northern copied the good pre- 
cedent, and entered into a contract with Mr. 
Smith and his son, the greenest literature in 
dress and in digestion was all that was offered 
to the wants of travellers by the directors of the 
South-western, the Great Western, and other 
trunk and branch lines with which England is 
intersected. A traveller in the eastern, western, 
and southern counties who does not bring his 
book with him can satisfy his love of reading 
only by the commonest and cheapest trash: for 
the pretences to the appearance of a bookseller’s 
shop made at Waterloo, at Shoreditch, at Pad- 
dington, and at London Bridge are something 
ridiculous. This should not be. It says little 
for the public spirit of the directors of our rail- 
ways‘that such a system should remain. Mr. 
Smith has, we believe, as many as thirty-five 
shops at railway stations, extending from Lon- 
don to Liverpool, Chester, and Edinburgh. 
His great stations are at Euston Square, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh. 
He has a rolling stock of books valued at 
£10,000. We call his stock rolling, because 
he moves his wares with the inclination of his 
readers. If he finds a religious feeling on the 
rise at Bangor, he withdraws Dickens and sends 
down Henry of Exeter and Mr. Bennett; if a 
love for lighter reading is on the increase at 
Rugby, he withdraws Hallam and sends down 
Thackeray and Jerrold. He never undersells, 
and he gives no credit. His business is a. ready- 
money one, and he finds it his interest to main- 
tain the dignity of literature by resolutely refus- 
ing to admit pernicious publications among his 
stock. He can well afford to pay the heavy fee 
he does for his privilege ; for his novel specula- 
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tion has been a decided hit—of solid advantage | 
to himself and of permanent utility to the 
public.” 


All this is applicable, with a slight change 
of name and place, to our own country, and 
very properly raises the question of the re- 
gulation of the supply of Railway and 
Steamboat Reading. Ko books have yet ap- 
peared in this country exactly suited to this 
demand. An incident of the agitation of the | 
topic in England suggests a difference in the | 
intellectual condition of the two countries 
whieh should teach us to consider what we 
have done, and to stimulate us in our future 
endeavors. A principal circumstance in the 
new direction of the Literature of the Rail, 
is the republication, by consent of the pro- 
prietors, from the London ‘Times, of an 
article on this subject. The article is in the 
usual vigorous, familiar, and masterly style 
of that great journal. Where in the Ameri- 
ean press can similar articles be found? 
The best intellect of this country, or at least 
the best intellect in its highest developments 
—has not yet found its way to the columns 
of our daily newspapers, Provision, more 
and more ample, is made for all the mechani- 
cal and business arrangements of the daily 
journal; but for leaders, and criticism, and 
correspondence, we are still immature. From 
the vast numbers of newspapers which pass 
into the hands of travellers, this is not 
the least important department of the Litera- 
ture of the Rail—and we hope to see it so 
far and so rapidly advanced that before long 
those innumerable colleges and acade- 
mies, the Car and Steamboat, will find some 
of its ablest Professors in the editorial chair 
of our daily journals. 


MR. BARTLETT'S NILE BOAT.* 


It is no easy matter to prepare a book of 
travels so as to present the juste milieu be- 
tween the grave and fhe gay, to blend light 
and shade in due proportions, neither surfeit- 
ing the reader with a too liberal apportionment 
of stately surloin, nor cloying him with an 
excess of trifle; to present a dish accepta- 
ble at the same to the savan and the general 
reader ; and we award no small meed to Mr. 
Bartlett in asserting that those who are not | 
content with the important information, judi- | 
ciously lightened by a pleasant, sketchy | 
style, an abundance of anecdote in his “ Nile | 
Boat,” must be hypercritical indeed. 
Voyaging from Alexandria to the Cata- 
racts, contending at every step with a brazen | 
brood of beggars, beseeching * bucksheesh,” 
who assail him by sea and by land, half de- 
voured by bugs and vermin of relentless 
purpose and unappeasable appetites, mixing 








ith * T i lid -col : 
with “ Turks in splendid many-colored robes ; | voles of the doorkeeper exclaianing, ‘ there he 


half naked brown-skinned Arabs; glossy 
Negroes in loose white dresses and vermil- 
ion turbans; sordid, shabby-looking Israel- 
ites in greasy black ; smart, jaunty, rakish 
Greeks; unkempt, unwashed Maltese raga- 
muffins, and Europeans of every shade of 
respectability,” our author journeys quietly 
on, seeing, hearing, and recording everything 
worthy of note. 
At Cairo, chance presents to him 


THE LAST OF THE MAMELUKES. 


“ He answered remarkably well to Falstaff’s 
deseription of himself— a goodly man, i’ faith, 
and a corpulent, of a cheerful look, a pleasing 
eye, and a most noble carriage ; and, as I think, 
his age some fifty, or by’r Lady, inclining to 
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threescore.’ But it was his costume which pe- 
culiarly distinguished him from the surrounding 
throng. It was, in fact, the old costume of the 
murdered Mamelukes, the heavy turban and 
voluminous inexpressibles, the cloth of which 
alone would have furnished forth a suit for any 
ordinary European. The materials were costly, 
and the entire effect strikingly picturesque and 
even georgeous.” 


This was Suleyman Agha, the only one 
of the Mamelukes who escaped the slaughter. 
Mehemet Ali esteemed him as a personal 
friend and wished to save him, but dared 
not intrust him with the secret of the intend- 
ed massacre. While the Pasha was lament- 
ing his death, Suyleyman suddenly appeared 
before him, and informed him that he had 
escaped in the disguise ofa woman. This the 
Pasha, after surveying carefully his portly 
pees refused to believe—he had never seen 

Tackett or Dowton as Falstaff, personating 

the “ fat woman of Brentford.” To convince 
him, Suleyman the next day revisited his 
incredulous master in masquerade, and com- 
pletely deceived him as to both sex and per- 
son. From that day he has been on the 
most cordial terms with the Pasha—now 
dead—and with all the principal magnates 
of Cairo. 

With us, the “ Rochester knockings” have 
had theirday. They contended for popularity 
with the “ Fugitive Law” and the Keanion 
excitement, and were rather getting the 
better of the latter, when the “ Cuba Expe- 
dition,” coming in unawares, ousted them 
from their position. 

Our author relates a story of Mrs. Poole, 
80 very apropos to the Knockings, that we 
cannot pass it by unnoticed. Mrs. Poole, it 
appears, had hired a house in Cairo which 
was said to be infested by an Efirt, that de- 
lighted in proclaiming his presence by sundry 
and divers strange noises, “The usual 
sounds continued Daskag the greater part of 
the night, and were generally like a heavy 
trampling, like the walking of a person in 
large clogs, varied by knocking at the doors 
of many of the apartments, and at the large 
water jars.” Servants would remain but a 
short time in the house, and the annoyance 
was fast becoming intolerable, when a new 
doorkeeper proposed to put an end to the 
performances, by 


LAYING THE DEVIL WITH A MUSKET BALL. 


“The night came, and it was one of unusual 
darkness. We had really forgotten our recent 
intentions, although we were talking over the 
subject of the disturbances until midoight, and 
speculating upon -the cause, in the room where 
my children were happily sleeping, when we 
were startled by a tremendous discharge of fire- 
arms, which were succeeded by the deep, hoarse 


lies, the accursed ’ and a sound as of a creature 
struggling and gasping for breath. In the next 
moment the man called loudly to his fellow- 
servants, crying, ‘ come up, the accursed is struck 
down before me! and this was followed by 
such mysterious sounds that we believed either 
a man had been shot and was in his last agony, 
or that our man had accidentally shot himself. 
“ My brother went round the gallery, while I 
and my sister-in-law stood, like children, trem- 
bling hand in hand, and my boys mercifully 
slept (as young ones do sleep) sweetly and 
soundly through all the confusion and distress. 
It appeared that the man used not only ball 
cartridges, but put two charges of powder, with 
balls, into his pistol. I will deseribe the event, 
however, in his own words :— The Efirt passed 
me in the gallery and repassed me, when I thus 
addressed it, “ Shall we quit this house or will 





youdoso?” “ You shall quit it,” he answered. 
and passing me again, he threw dust into my 
right eye. This proved it was a devil, eon. 
tinued the man, ‘and I wrapped my cloak 
around me and watched the spectre as it reced. 
ed. It stopped in that corner, and I observed 
its appearance attentively. It was tall, and per- 
fectly white. I stooped, and before I moved 
again discharged my pistol], which I had before 
concealed, and the accursed was struck down 
before me, and here are the remains.’ So say. 
ing he picked up a small burned mass, which 
my brother showed us afterwards, resembling 
more the sole of a shoe than anything else, but 
perforated by fire in several places, and literally 
burned to a cinder. This, the man asserted, was 
always the relic when a devil was destroyed, 
and it lay on the ground under a part of the wall 
where the bullets had entered. The noise which 
succeeded the report, and which filled me with 
horror, is and must ever remain a mystery. On 
the following morning we closely examined the 
spot, and found nothing that could throw light 
on the subject. The burned remains do not help 
us to a conclusion; one thing, however, I can- 
not but believe, that some one who had person- 
ated the spirit suffered some injury, and that 
the darkness favored his escape.” 


We must leave it to our readers’ judg. 
ment to believe as much of this wonderful 
tale as they may please. 

Mr. Bartlett’s admirable illustrations of 
Ptolemaic and Pharaonic monuments, and the 
views of Cairo, Alexandria, Thebes, &c., are 
faithful copies from originals taken by the 
Camera Lucida. 





LORD’S EPOCH OF CREATION.* 


Ir may appear useless to attempt to expose 
the errors of a book, any portion of which is 
the best possible refutation of itself. But 
the coolness with which exploded views are 
received, and false ones presented, would 
doubtless have some influence among a large 
class who, from being devoted to other pur- 
suits, have not had leisure to examine into 
the true state of the so-called opposition of 
“Geological Theory” with Scripture Doc- 
trine. 

First, for the Introduction. The allusion 
(p. xiv.) to the oft-repeated story of Galileo 
comes with a grace from men who, 
while pushing the spirit of so wepate to the 
utmost limits permitted by the usages of 
modern society, assure us that they must not 
be confounded with the “ ignorant, bigoted, 
and persecuting priests of a dark age.” No, 
aid not! ‘These priests were ignorant 
when but little was known; and with a cau- 
tion, which at least proves superior judg- 
ment, they have ever since avoided placing 
themselves at variance with students of 
nature. This one lesson (admitting the truth 
of the commonly received account) was 
sufficient, and they have never needed 4 
second. 

We infer (p. xvi.) that geologists are con- 
sidered as materialists, that their object 
is “ to relieve us from the necessity of admit- 
ting some supernatural agency in the begin- 
ning.” How true this is, a reference to any 
English or American work of science will 
immediately show. Fighting thus against 
defunct shadow of German materialism, |2- 
boring hand in hand to set up an idol which 
they style “ Geological Theory,” author and 
editor proceed, idolaters and iconoclasts by 
turn, to overthrow the phantom they have 
evoked. We are met (p. v.) by the naive 
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confession that the work is written “ to dis- 
arm the foree of 
those who have but little acquaintance 
with the subject in, its true aspects or rela- 








tions.” Who these are who have “ but little 
aaintance with the subject” is easily 


pro perceived from the constantly repeat- 

ed cautions against deriving any inferences 

from ins pont observations, unless they are 
rted 

i Record.” It would be satisfactory to 

know what effect the author’s book has pro- 

duced on his own mind. 

We beg pardon for occupying so much 
time and space with the introduction ; but 
emanating as it does from the authority of a 
D.D., and thus recognised by the highest au- 
thority of a church, its errors call for a more 
extended notice than would anything pro- 
ceeding from a lower source. 

We will now dismiss the author as briefly 
as possible; for obviously a man who asserts 
in the most positive terms that “ Geological 
Theory” “ assumes (p. 107) that there were 
above the lower level of the first horizontal 
layer primitive rocks enough to supply the 
entire mass of sedimentary matter,” or 
(p. 132) “that at the end of the so-called 
dynasty of fishes, these creatures ‘ degene- 
rated and died out;’” or (p. 185) that the 
doctrine of successive creations rests on an 
imagined increase of perfection in the fossil 
snimals found in successive strata; or (p. 
99) that the whole mass of sedimentary 
matter was deposited without any alteration 
of level, so that (p. 234) the animals to be 
fossilized must sink to the distance which 
the stratum is from the top of the entire ag- 
gregate of all formations; or (p. 220) ima- 
gines the necessity of a special miracle to 
cause gases of different densities to mingle— 
such a man, we _ is so ignorant of the 
elements of physical science as to be incapa- 
ble of expressing any opinion on subjects 
connected with them. 

Or when, with a degree of stultification 
rarely equalled, our author reasons (p. 132 
et seq.) about fishes, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals as if they were obscure genera, 
succeeding each other, one of which is in- 
troduced only on the extinction of the 
other; or (p. 103) about sedimentary forma- 
tions, as if they were uniformly aggregated 
to the thickness of ten miles; or (p. 187) 
asserts that pebbles are not formed from 
fragments of rocks, because “they are not 
granite ;” or (188) cannot appreciate the 
difference between a crystal and a pebble, or 
between the latter and a flint nodule, is evi- 
dently unworthy of a moment’s attention. 

The following (p. 185) is another evi- 
dence of the truth with which he states facts. 
Speaking of the succession of animals— 
“But the progress of observation and re- 
search has demonstrated the non-existence 
of any such succession. Not only is it de- 
monstrated * * * that the pretended pro- 
duets of successive creations, instead of 
being deposited in a series separately from 
each other, are mingled together to such an 
extent as to take away all support from this 
Source, to the hypothesis of the extinction 
of species successively, to make room for the 
creation of new ones.” 

Should any one, after the exposure of such 
m TOSS errors, persist in reading the book, 
¢ let him do it with this distinct caveat. 

Vhenever a proposition or series of pro- 
Positions is introduced by a phrase (p. 204) 
like the following—*Is it not notorious, 
and among the things admitted and alleged 




















tuitous theories over. 


substantiated by the “ Inspir-_ 


' by geologists of the greatest name”—to all 
such propositions a most absolute and un- 
qualified negative must be given; they hav- 
ing never been asserted, or even tacitly ad- 
mitted by any one possessing the least 
knowledge of the works of nature ; but on 
the contrary most strenuously denied, when- 
ever they have been referred to. 


MURDOCK’S SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT.* 


Tue Syriac version of the New Testament 
\styled the Peshito (i. e simple, plain) 
‘is highly esteemed by Biblical scholars as 
the oldest and best of the ancient versions. 
It is generally conceded to have been pro- 
duced as early as the second century, while 
some respectable authorities have placed it 
as high as the first. As to its character, 
| that excellent Syriae scholar, J. D. Michaelis, 
says: “It is true that the Syriac version, 
like all human productions, is not destitute 
| of faults, and, what is not to be regarded as 
_a blemish, differs frequently from the modern 
mode of explanation. But I know of none 
that is so free from error, and none that 
I consult with so much confidence in case of 
difficulty and doubt. I have never met with 
a single instance where the Greek is so in- 
terpreted as to betray any weakness or ig- 
norance in the translator; and though 
in many other translations the original 
is rendered in so extraordinary a manner as 
almost to excite a smile, the Syriac version 
must be read with profound veneration.” 

Dr. Murdock favors us in his Preface with 
a brief account of his undertaking. In 
January, 1845 , hecommenced a regt.ar pe- 
rusal of the Peshito Syriac New Testament. 
He became so delighted with the simple 
elegance of the style, and with the full com- 
prckouniae which its author seemed to have 
of the force and meaning of the original, 
that he resolved to impart to others as much 
as was practicable of the pleasure and ad- 
vantage he himself had enjoyed. He began 
his translation in August, 1845, and com- 

leted it in June, 1846. He continued, 

owever, to revise and correct it; and for 
the sake of improving it as he found oppor- 
tunity, he pursued the study of the Syriac 
language and literature for more than four 
years, The rules observed in his translation 
are the following : 

“1. To translate as literally as possible in 
consistence with idiomatic and perspicuous 
English. 

“2. To use Saxon phraseology in prefer- 
ence to Latin, as better according with the 
spirit of the Peshito original. © 

“3. To adopt the obsolescent and solemn 
style of the English Bible, e. g., thou speakest, 
he speaketh, | pany instead of you speak, 
he speaks, 


+ as more seemly for this 
Holy Book. 


“4. To write the proper names of persons 
and places which are mentioned in the Old 
Testament as they are written in our Eng- 
lish Old Testament; and those which occur 
only in the New Testament, as they are 
written in our English New Testament. 

“5, In general to avoid using technical 
pop terms, when good substitutes 
could be found, in order to call away atten- 
tion from the word to the thing. 

“6. To translate idiomatic phrases not 
fully naturalized in the English by 


, 
? 


i 


j 





*The New Testament, or the Book of the Holy 
Gospel of our Lord and our God, Jesus the Messiah. 
A literal translation from the Syriac Peshito Version, 
By James Murdock, D, D. New York: Stanford and 
Swords, 1851, pp. 524. 
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equivalent English phrases, and not to trans- 
fer them in their foreign costume.” 

To the translation are added two valuable 
Appendixes : one containing the distribution 
of the Syriae New Testament into Lessons, 
as used in the public worship; and the 
other dissertations on the Syriac translations 
of the Scriptures, their character and con- 
tents, the time and place in which they were 
| produced, their authors, &c. &e. 
| Those who are acquainted with the 
| writings and reputation of the learned trans- 
| lator of Mosheim will not need to be assured 
that everything which ripe erudition and 
conscientious accuracy could effect has been 
| done to render the work worthy of accept- 
ance. It is quite as close to the original, 
_and is written in a far more elegant and un- 
_affeeted style than the translation of Dr. 
| Etheridge. It has also the merit of being, as 
| we believe, the first production of Syriac 
, scholarship ever published in this country. 

It is to be regretted that the author’s de- 
| sire to make up a complete New Testament 
has led him to insert those books (2 Peter, 
2 and 3 John, Jude, and the Apocalypse) 
which do not exist in the Peshito version, 
and whose absence from it is an important 
fact as regards the history of the formation 
of the canon. If admitted, they should 
have been plainly distinguished from the 
,rest by being printed in a different type, or 
|at least included in brackets, as has been 
| done with the famous interpolation of “ the 
| three witnesses.” 1 John v. 7. In this re- 
|spect Dr. Etheridge has, we think, acted 
more poem. 4 he having placed the 
omitted books at the end of his translation 
in the form of an Appendix, with a separate 
| Introduction. 
| This translation will be exceedingly use- 
ful to the student of the Syriac version ; 
as the Latin translation of the Polyglotts, 
apart from the difficulty of using them, owing 
to the language and the unwieldy form 
in which they are printed, are known to 
be very defective ; while those who desire to 
consult the renderings of this venerable ver- 
sion without the toil of studying the Syriac, 
ean rely on having before them a faithful 
representation of its meaning. 

The typographical execution of the book 

is uncommonly elegant. 








The Indications of the Creator ; or, the Na- 
tural Evidences of a Final Cause. By George 
Taylor. New York: Charles Scribner—A 
treatise on the design and power of God as 
shown by the facts of astronomy, geology, phy- 
siology, and physical geography. There is no- 
thing new in the book, but the author is familiar 
with the advanced progress of the natural sci- 
ences, and has shown tact and skill in the use 
of his knowledge. Much of the book is unne- 
cessarily taken up with u refutation of the 
vanished development theory of Lamarck, a 
theory that has been often triumphantly refuted, 
and against which the author, as indeed there is 
no occasion, has no new argument to offer. 
The theory is met by the usual statement of 
those facts which refute it, such as the revolu- 
tion by the larger telescopes, of the nebule into 
existing stars, and the coexistence of superior 
with inferior animals in the earliest geological 
formations of the earth. 

The Laws of Health, in Relation to Mind 
and Body. By Lionel John Beale, M.R., C.S. 
Phila.: Blanchard & Lea,—The well establish- 
ed laws of health in regard to breathing, eating, 
and drinking, exercising, sleeping, and thinking, 
laid down and commented upon in an intelli- 
gible manner, free from technicalities. As lon 
as mankind continue to disobey the laws o 
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health, so long books of this kind will be ap- 
propriate and desirable. The book is a reprint 
from an English work. 


The Beauties and Deformities of Tobacco 
Using, Sc. By L. B. Coles, M.D. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields.—This is a tirade 
against the use of tobacco in its various forms 
of snuff, the cud, and the cigar. Itis exaggerated 
in its statements, and rude in its language. The 
book defeats its own purpose, for its exaggera- 
tions are so beyond the truth, that no one will 
believe what the experience of every day denies. 
The use of tobacco is not a common cause of se- 
vere disease, aud we believe that it can be mode- 
rately indulged in with perfect impunity. If the use 
of tobaceo was as fruitful a cause of disease and 
death asthe author pretends that it is, there would 
be a marked difference between the prevalence 
of such disease, and the length of life among 
those who use tobacco and them who do not; 
between men and women, for instance, and there 
is no fact to prove such a difference. The 
book is in a tone of vulgar, noisy declamation, 
coarse and illiterate in style. 


Poetry of Observation, and other Poems. By 
William Asbury Kenyon, Crosby & Nichols. 
—The title of the chief poem in this volume re- 
minds us of Dr. Johnson’s opening of The 
Vanity of Human Wishes— 


Let observation with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru— 


which Horace Walpole (we think it was) said 
was an instance of triptology, equivalent to say- 
ing the same thing three times ; i. e. “ let ob- 
servation with extensive observation observe 
mankind,” &c. But here the comparison 
ceases. Mr. Kenyon’s prosaic blank verse bears 
no resemblance to the great moralist’s terse and 
weighty heroic measure. We think he would 
have done better to have followed the New Eng- 
land standard for poems of this description, in 
elaborate and polished rhyme ; or simple prose 
would have been quite adequate to the expres- 
sion of the author’s emotions. 


The Bible in the Family; or, Hints on Do- 
mestic Happiness. By H. A. Boardman, Pas- 
tor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church. Phila. : 
Lippincott, Grambo & (o.—A series of useful 
and well-executed discourses for the guidance of 
the family and private life, addressed by the au- 
thor to his congregation. ‘Their speciality in 
the detail of the moral and practical conduet of 
the household have induced their publication. 
They may be generally read with interest and 
advantage. The lecture on the Conjugal Rela- 
tions is happily handled. The Appendix is a 
Discourse on the Character of the Legal Pro- 
fession, in which due prominence is given to this 
important rank, with a tribute to the memory of 


Charles Chauncey, a member of the Philadelphia 
bar. 


Joseph Mogridge, Phila., has published a new 
edition of “ A Comprehensive Summary of Uni- 
versal History,” &c., on the basis of Mang- 
nall’s Historical Questions, a useful work of 
general information, with a deserved prominence 
given to Afmerican history and biography. 


Ticknor & Co. have issued a fourth edition 
of Mr, Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, a poem 
already commented upon, on its first appearance, 
in this journal. 

Dewitt & Davenport have published “ Matilda 
Montgomerie ; or, the Prophecy Fulfilled: a 
Tale of the late American War. By Major 
Richardson, Knight of the Order of St. Ferdi- 
nand. A sequel to the author's “ Wacousta.” 


Bunnel & Price, a new house in Fulton street, 
issue the third American edition of “ The Doc- 
trine of the Cross,” a personal religious memo- 
rial of female heroism, introduced to the Ame- 
rican Teader by a preface from the Rev. John 
Dowdney, of St. James's Church. 
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A Sketch of the Labors, Sufferings, and perfectly familiar with the work, and repeat. 
Death of the Rev. Adoniram Judson, D.D.— edly heard the whole of it read. rom 
A neat pocket volume by the Rey. A. D. Gil-| New Salem we removed to Pittsburg, jn 
lette, of the Baptist Church, and published by| Pennsylvania, Here Mr. Spaulding found 
Daniels & Smith, Phila. a friend and acquaintance in the person of 

Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revo-| Mr. Patterson, an editor of a newspaper, 
ution. No. 17.—The execution of André, and| He exhibited his manuscript to Mr. Patter. 
the scenes connected with the Battle of Trenton | son who was much pleased with it, and bor. 
are the leading subjects of this number. The| rowed it for perusal. He retained it for 
letter-press and illustrations are executed with}, lon time, and informed Mr. Spaulding 
Mr. L.’s accustomed good taste and industry. | that if he would make out a title page and 

Harpers’ Magazine. October—This num- | preface he would publish it, and it might be 
ber, with the continuation of Abbott’s “ Napo-|4 source of profit. This Mr. Spaulding 
leon,” has a richly illustrated article on the| refused to do. Sidney Rigdon, who has 
manners and customs of Lima, with a spirited | figured so largely in the history of the 
chapter, “ ‘The Town-ho's Story,” from Mr-| Wormons,.was at that time connected with 


Melville's forthcoming book. the printing office of Mr. Pattersun, as is 
well known in that region, and as Rigdon 
himself has frequently stated, became ac. 
quainted with Mr, Spaulding’s manuscript, 
and copied it. It was a matter of notoriety 
and interest to all connected with the print. 
ing establishment. At Jength the mann. 
seript was returned to its author, and soon 
after we removed to Amity, Washington 
county, &c., where Mr. Spaulding deceased 
in 1816. The manuseript then fell into my 
hands, and wag carefully h paper, It has 
frequently been examined by my daughter, 
Mrs. M’Kenstry, of Monson, Massachusetts, 
with whom I now reside, and by other 
friends. After the book of Mormon came 
out a copy of it was taken to New Salem, 
the place of Mr. Spaulding’s former resi- 
dence, and the very place where the manv- 
script found was written. A woman preacb- 
er appointed a meeting there, and in the 





































HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF MORMON, 


As the Book of Mormon, or Golden Bible 
(as it was originally called), has excited 
much attention, and is deemed by a certain 
new sect of equal authority with the sacred 
Scriptures, I think it a duty which I owe to 
the public to state what I know touching its 
origin. * * * Soloman Spaulding, to 
whom I was united in marriage in earl 

life, was a graduate of Dartmouth College, 
and was distinguished for a lively imagina- 
tion and a great fondness for history. At 
the time of ont marriage he resided in 
Cherry Valley, New York. From this place 
we removed to New Salem, Ashtabula coun- 
ty, Ohio, sometimes called Conneaut, as it is 
situated on Conneaut Creek. Shortly after 
our removal to this place his health sunk, 
and he was laid aside from active labors. p ? 
In the town of New Salem there are nu-| meeting read and repeated copious extracts 
merous mounds and forts supposed by from the book of Mormon. The historical 
many to be the dilapidated dwellings and | Part was immediately recognised by the 
fortifications of a race now extinct. These |°!der inhabitants as the identical work 
ancient relics arrest the attention of the new | °£ Mr. Spaulding, in which they had all been 
settlers, and become objects of research for |°, deeply interested years before. ae 
the curious, Numerous implements were | John Spaulding was present, and recognized 
found and other articles evineing great skill | Perfectly the work Be his eres ah " 
in the arts. Mr. Spaulding being an eduea- amazed and afilic etal —" 
ted man and passionately fond of history, | bee” ‘orp sacs to, 60. wis od ¢ akon 
took a lively interest in these developments | His grief yg vent in ae e —e ‘t 

of antiquity; and in order to beguile the|he arose on the spot 4 ee th 4 me 
hours of retirement and furnish employment | meeting his ey es ee a sm id be 
for his imagination, he conceived the idea of doe a ri oe: Se oe peace 
giving an historical sketch of this long-lost Wee sweliteee't, Veet (ilies becaine 10 


race. Their extreme antiquity led him to| ee the inhabitenta bad a, meeting, 


write in the most ancient style, and as “ 
the Old Testament is the most ancient book | #24 deputed Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, pe 
in the world, he imitated its style as nearl of their number, to repair to this place, a0 
as possible. His sole object in writing this | t® obtain from me the original manuscript 
imaginary history was to amuse himself and | of Mr. Spaulding, for the purpose of port 
his neighbors. " This was about the year |™! it with the Mormon Bible, to satis!y 
1812. Hull’s surrender at Detroit occurred as pak minds, and to peer their -— 
i rom embracing an error so delusive. fh 
near the same time, and I recollect the date was in the year 1834. Dr. Hurlbut brought 


well from that circumstance. As he pro-| ¥9* *. : ‘ ’ 
in hi ive. his nei with him an introduction and request for the 
gressed in his narrative, his neighbors would manuscript, which wes 0 by Messrs 


come in occasionally to hear portions read, 
: : Henry Lake, Aaron Wright, and others, 
and a great interest in the work was excited with all of whom I was seq uainted, as they 


among them. It claimed to have been : - a4 
i : were my neighbors when I resided at New 
written by one of the lost nation, and to Sale mt I 4 sure that nothing would 


have been recovered from the earth, and as. grieve my husband more, were he living, 


sumed the title of “Manuseript Found.” : i 
The neighbors would often Simice how Mr. the use which has been made of e™ om 
Spaulding pro in deciphering the The air of antiquity which was | one 
manuscript ; and when he had a sufficient about the composition doubtless sugges’ f 
portion prepared, he would inform them, | the idea of converting it to the purposes’ 
and they would assemble to hear it read. Golusion. Thus an bisjoriesl romance, yo 
He was enabled, from his acquaintance witn po eioton ee torr a Berigtonen, has beet 
: : : extracts from the sac 
the classies and ancient history, to introduce construed into.a new Bible, and palmed of 


pose eps ae, whieh Wire Bextenne upon a company of poor deluded fanatics 3s 


p Biome: b LS 5 ay Some ers 4 Divine— The Mormons; or, Latter-day 


ing had a brother, Mr. John Spaulding, | S4™*- 
residing in the place at the time, who was 
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A PARISIAN HORSE CASe. 


Tue law courts are about to be occupied | 
with the most curious case which has ever 
come before justice since the medieval ages. 
The rank and station of the parties con- 
cerned, the celebrity of the advocates en- 

and the subject under dispute, are 
all calculated to give universal interest to 
the cause. It seems that some time ago the 
Prince de M——— became the purchaser of a 
famous horse, whose progenitor had once 
formed the brightest ornament of the haras 
of the Duke of Orleans. The steed in ques- 
tion, which had been destined to display the 
Prinee’s graceful horsemanship before the 
Parisian belles in the Bois de Boulogne, was 
most carefully trained and most severely ed- 
ucated. He was pronounced by connois- 
seurs to be invaluable, from the beauty 
of his form and the grace of his paces, and 
numerous were the amateurs who flocked 
down to Virofiay to behold the paragon 
which the Prince had vaunted in the beau 
monde so loudly and so long. It became, 
however, & matter of some surprise that, 
with all the boasted excellenees of the) 
Prince’s favorite, the animal never appeared 
either on the race course or the promenade ; 
that while other coursers of infinitely less_ 
renown were daily establishing their fame | 
and winning more solid advaatages for their 
masters, this wondrous animal, by name 
Fontenoy, had never yet once entered the 
lists. By degrees the prestige inspired by 
admiration of the creature's Ay 
beanty and a nt cou gan, how- 
ever, to wear Oe and deuhis wate expressed 
as to the real intrinsic value of a horse 
about which so much mystery was made, 
Bets of course were laid as to the final re- 
sult of all this eare, and the disputants 
ended by proposing a match to the Prince 
which he could not refuse under any pretext 
whatever. It was then that, pressed and 
harassed on all sides, the unhappy owner 
of the envied treasure was fain to confess 
that the steed upon which he had fixed such 
anticipations of suecess and fame, which had 
cost him, moreover, such vast sums for 
board, lodging, and instruction, was in reali- 
ty of no more value than the veriest drudge 
employed in the streets of Paris; that ever | 
sinee the death of the English groom who 
had been in the habit of tending him the 
creature had seemed to take the whole 
human race engrippe, and had never suffered 
another being wearing the human face divine 
to bestride him, to drive, or command him in 
any way whatever. The Prince concluded 
this melancholy tale by declaring that, 
So great was his annoyance at the cireum- 


riosity concerning the means to be employed. 


At the hour appointed the Baron appeared 
on the ground, seemingly careless and cer- 
tain of the result. The steed awaited him 
in one of the stables which surround the 


New York, by the unrestrained devotion of 
a first night. She seems to possess a 
fine natural voice, which has been assidu® 
ously trained ; and though we trace many of 
the defects of English singers in her delivery, 


ground. 





It was observed that the Baron |as for instance, her faulty enunciation, her 
was accompanied by an individual bearing | powers of expression, joined to personal ad- 
ae of a mechanic, whose rough | vantages, justify us in fully crediting the sue- 
beard and unkempt locks of reddish hue | cess she meets with on the stage. Her voice 
bespoke him of the land beyond the Rhine.| was doubtless a mezzo soprano originally, 
As the clock over the gateway struck the | which she has extended both above and be- 
hour the stable door was opened, and out) low, without apparently injuring its quality. 
rushed the furious steed led by a halter,; Her lower notes are clear and strong, 
kicking, prancing, and foaming as usual. Ajand the most expressive throughout the 
lane was formed, up which the groom in | vocal range. The aria first sung by her 
charge of the wild animal advanced, with | was well chosen, both for its own sake and 
pallid face and streaming forehead.. At the! Miss Hayes’s rendering of it. It was the 
end stood the Baron, seemingly calm) beautiful “ Ah! mon fils,” from Meyerbeer’s 
and fearless, while the lookers-on were full | “ Prophete,” and it was indeed finely sung. 





of terror. The steed drew near, but the | It was the gem of the evening, and raised 
Baron moved not. At a sign the groom let | our expectations to the highest, by the skill 


go the halter, and the animal knowing no| with which its parece! difficulties were 
restraint, reared upon his hind legs, sporting | overcome, and still more by the musicicianly 
with rage. His hoofs were even with the | feeling, and conscientious submission to the 


Baron’s face, and still he moved not. Pre- | composer, which were admirable throughout. 


sently, as a loud cry from the bystanders’ Anticipating so much, we were therefore 
announced the mortal danger in which the | greatly disappointed when we found we had 
Baron stood, the coarse, uncombed indivi-| heard the best. The programme comprised 


vanced a few paces, pointing his finger to- 


_now it appears that the fiery steed has been 





stance, he would give the sum of fifty 
thousand franes to any one who could tame 
the fury of Fontenoy without impairing his 
value. Many aspirants of course presented | 

selves; many were the propositions 
made to the Prince, and many trials accord- | 
ed; but up to the beginning of last month 
no success had been obtairied, and the com- 
petitors had all withdrawn in disgust, when | 
the Baron de S——, well known in the 
sporting circles of the Continent, declared 
that he was ae to try for the sum of- 
fered by the Prince. Accordingly, a day 
was fixed for the display of the Baron’s 
skill, the trial of which was to take place in 
the ground belonging to the President's 
stables. All spo Paris was assembled 
to behold the result, as the Baron had 
spoken with such confident security of his 
Success that doubts were giving way to cu- 





dual we have mentioned darted suddenly 
forward, and placing himself before the, 
furious brute looked at him steadily, and ad- | 
wards him. On the instant the erento! 
paused, and sank to the earth trembling in| 


| every limb, his head dropped, and sweat burst | 
from his hide in thick flakes. 


To the as- 
tonishment of the assembly the man leapt 
upon his back and trotted soberly round the 
enclosure several times, then led him to the 
stable, where he suffered himself to be 
earressed arid pies by the whole company, 
who were loud in their expressions of admi- 
ration at the skill of the horse-tamer, and in 
their congratulations to the owner of the 
horse. The fifty thousand franes were paid 
on the instant; the unwashed individual 
was of course questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned, but he denied having any secret to 
disclose, and said that many of his country- 
men were endowed with the same gift. 
His name is Frantz Valdeck, and he comes 
from Goslar,in the Hartz. He has been 
suffered to depart well laden with compli- 
ments, for money he never receives; and 


so well tamed by his mysterious art that he 
is utterly valueless, his spirit broken, and 
his courage gone! The question at issue is 
now to obtain from the Baron restitution of 
the fifty thousand franes, besides damages 
for the injuries done to the horse. Jules 
Favre is said to be engaged for the defence ; 
his belief in the omnipotence of magnetism, 





his power of illustration, will lend the most 
intense interest to his pleading; and they 
say that he has already convoked a consulta- | 
tion of all the great magnetizers, both French | 
and English, to aid him by their testimony.— 
Paris London Atlas. 





MUSIC. 


Tue first Concert given by Miss Hayes to 
an American audience took place on Tues- 
day last. Tripler Hall was the scene of 
most enthusiastic demonstration on the part 
of the lady’s friends, well mustered in great 
force, cheering her vehemently from the mo- 
ment of her entrance to the close of the con- 





cert. It is hardly fair, therefore, to judge of 
the impression Miss Hayes will make upon 


two or three ballads, and “ Ah! non giunge” 
as Miss Hayes’s share. Of these, “The 
Harp that once through Tara’s Halls” was 
the Dest specimen of this lady’s ballad sing- 
ing, but in our opinion it is not her forte. 
Her expression is frequently intensified to 
such a degree that the meaning is lost, and 
where simplicity and truth are most required, 
there they are wanting. The finale from 
La Somnambula was given with a certain 
grace and finish, but wanted brilliancy in our 
ears. There is no doubt, however, that Miss 
Hayes possesses musical advantages of a 
high order; her demeanor also, during the 
ordeal of a first appearance, was in a great 
degree ladylike and unaffected. Herr Men- 
gis owns a good baritone voice, and sings 
with that vigor and leartiness which always 

lease the audience. The duet with Mr, A. 

raham was excellently sung. This latter 
gentleman possesses a tenor of much sweet- 
ness and evenness of quality. The ballads 
he gave were sung with feeling and quiet 
earnestness. Mme. Bertucca Maretzek per- 
formed on the harp in her customary grace- 
ful style; but the heat of the room affected 
her instrument too much to enable her to 
do herself justice. On Thursday evening 
Miss Hayes’s second concert was given, 
which was well attended. The third takes 
place on Saturday, when the programme of 
the former occasion will be repeated. 

It is said, as a report from England, that 
Mademoiselle Lind thinks of performing in 
opera at Castle Garden, before leaving Ame- 
rica. This is more, we fear, than can be 
reasonably hoped for. Less questionable 
may be . e La cay of a visit from Mme. 
Son uring the coming year, in com 
with ML Lists and M, Erni ty 





VARIETIES. 


Sxetcu or THe Mersey.—(From the History 
of John Drayton, a Liverpool Engineer.)—It 
was now about seven o’clock when they reached 
one of the great piers outside the dock gates, and 
walked there to and fro looking out upon the 
broad Mersey. Far down, towards the mouth 
of the river, ships innumerable lingered about 
the Cheshire shore; here opposite, they went 
and came like passengers in a street. Stately 
brig or schooner here and there moved down, 


| with now and then a bend, like the alight curtsey 
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of some graceful ball-room beauty ; little alert 
steamers flashed back and forward from shore 
toshore ; heavy sloops and barges lay still on 
the water, with the great red-barked sail flap. 
ing disconsolately for want of wind; and yon- 
der a strange sight—a great sea athlete, with its 
cordage bare as winter trees, and its three tall 
masts helplessly appealing to the sky, pounced 
upon and carried off by a little steaming, snort- 
ing demon, about as long as the victim’s bow- 
sprit. The one a majestic, ship, A 1, freighted 
with many hundred souls, written of in news- 
papers, its name tremulously laid up in hearts ; 
and the song of the sailors, clustering like bees, 
comes pleasantly over the river, as they heave up 
the heavy anchor, slowly swinging by the great 
vessel’s side. The other is a steam-tug, with 
one man at the helm and another on the paddle- 
box, and a third expatiating idly on the deck, 
while some black intelligences in the engine- 
room keep the ogre there in play; but help- 
lessly, hopelessly, and in desponding silence, for 
now the yo heave ho! has ceased, the noble 
ship glides through the water, in the wake of the 
small exultant demon, as it flies through the 
churned waves with its snort of triumph. Cowed 
and trembling looks the giant victim ; swift and 
silent rushes on the elfin captor. Prosaic own- 
ers call this little spirit the Mary Agnes. The 
Mary Agnes! One feels it should be the Fate, 
or the Retribution, or the Terrible, or some of 
these stern, grim, old men-of-war names, as on 
with demoniac speed and silence it carries off 
its prey out to the wide sea, to leave it there to 
all the chances of peril and shipwreck ; and one 
feels a thrill of awe, as they pass away out from 
the shadow of the guarding rock and peaceful 
river to the great water where ships are wrecked 
and men disappear to be seen no more. For by 
and by the spirit comes back out of infinity 
where its victim is lost, and carries off another 
and another, and all hopelessly submit ; great, 
noble, majestic, material form ; small, invinci- 
ble, created spirit, there can be no contest be- 
tween the twain. 


Scenery or THe Coast oF tue Brack Sra.— 
I forbear giving way to descriptions, that could 
say nothing of the glorious natural spectacles 
which the coast, beheld from out at sea, afford- 
ed in luxurious abundance. The foaming 
breakers, the rocky banks, the impenetrable 
woods, losing themselves in endless distance ; 
the ranges of hills, with their many tints and 
leafy crowns; and behind them all the great 
mountain-chain, with its incessantly shifting play 
of colors. Here, unless a perfectly serene day, 
such as April seldom offers, secures a clear and 
steady view, all is continual change. A dense 
mist, concealing all things, is often drawn before 
the peering eye; and vainly does the baffled 
sense then seek for a relieving point of vision ; 
until a sun-glance rends the ashen veil, and a 
shining beam, like a golden magic wand, charms 
into sight a world of beauty ; and wood, hill, 
and glacier are gleaming in new splendor 
around.—Bodenstedt’s Thousand and One Days 
in the Morning Land. 4 


New Costume ror Lapies.—The following 
paragraph, extracted from a London paper 
(November, 1794), would lead to the conclu- 
sion that the agitation regarding costume now 
going on in America is not entirely novel ; tha 
Turkish fashion having been introduced unsuc- 
cessfully into this metropolis in the last century : 
—* The young ladies of haut ton, who have 
invented Turkish fashions, will not be surprised 
if their husbands should follow their example, 
and adopt the Turkish taste for variety. No 
man of sense can be long attached to such 
absurdity !”-—Notes and Queries. 


Noste Reriy or a Circassian Curer.— 
“ Surrender!” was the summons of General 
Rosen to Hamsad Bey, “ surrender! resistance is 
in vain: the hosts which I bring against you 
are numberless as the sands @m the sea-shore !” 





“ Bat my hosts,” was the answer, “ are like the 
waves of the sea, which wash away the sand !” 
—Bodenstedt’s Thousand and One Days in 
the Morning Land. 

Anecpore or Curran.—During one of the 
circuits, Curran was dining with a brother advo- 
eate at a small inn kept by a respectable 
woman, who, to the well ordering of her esta- 
blishment, added a reputation for that species of 
apt and keen reply which sometimes supplies the 
place of wit. The dinner had been well served, 
the wine was pronounced excellent, and it was 
proposed that the hostess should be summoned 
to receive their compliments on her good fare. 
The christian name of this purveyor was Hono- 
ria, a name of common occurrence in Ireland, 
but which is generally abbreviated to that of 
Honor. Her attendance was prompt, and Cur- 
ran, after a brief eulogium on the dinner, but 
especially the wine, filled a bumper, and, hand- 
ing her it, proposed as a toast, “ Honor and 
Honesty.” His auditor took the glass, and, 
with a peculiarly arch smile, said, “ Our absent 
friends,” and, having drank off her amended 
toast, she curtseyed and withdrew.— Notes and 
Queries. 

An Accommopatine Son or Soromon.— 
When I once asked the wise man of Gjandsha 
how he could reconcile it with his principles to 
stand in friendly relations to so many faithful 
priests and learned scribes, as well as the sect of 
the Sunnites as of the sect of the Shiites, he re- 
plied, “ How unwisely thou speakest, O youth! 
what are the sects and schisms of the Church to 
me? Every flock will have its shepherd and 
every congregation its preacher; everybody 
manages his business in his own way, for man 
will live. The wise must rather adapt them- 
selves to the foolish, than the foolish to the wise ; 
for the foolish are many and the wise are few. 
The merchant praises his merchandise, and men 
buy thereof according to their need ; the Mullah 
praises the streamful gardens of Paradise, and 
men believe therein according to their need. 
But if the merchant would say, my merchandise 
is bad, he would become a beggar, and lose his 
customers. The customers, however, would not 
go bare for that, but would buy their merchan- 
dise of other sellers. And if the Mullah should 
say, my doctrine is false, the foolish would stone 
him, and put another in his place. ‘The more he 
accommodates himself to their folly so much the 
more do they esteem him. Only by little and 
little does truth find its way among men; only 
by degrees does the seed germinate and bear 
fruit. But shall one kindle no lamp because the 
sun does not shine at night? _ Shall one reproach 
intelligence because it must live at the cost of 
unintelligence ? What says Saadi: ‘Shall one 
complain of the beautiful light of Heaven be- 
cause the bat cannot abide the sun-ray? Rather 
let a thousand eyes of bats be blinded than that 
the sun should on their account be darken- 
ed !""—Bodenstedt’s Thousand and One Days 
in the Morning Land. 


James I1.’s Naturat Son tue Duke pe Ber- 
wick anp Atva.—A sword amongst the Spanish 
jewels in the Great Exhibition is said to be or- 
dered by “ S. E. Jacques Stuart, Duc de Berwick 
and Alva.” Is this a descendant of James IL.’s 
illegitimate son, the Duke of Berwick? and, if 
so, can any of your correspondents give me any 
information as to his descent, &c. 1— Notes and 
Queries. 

A Nice Distincrion.—During the last revolu- 
tion a certain great firm in Malaga made a con- 
tract with the coast-guard to allow a valuable 
cargo of English manufactures to be landed at 
a given point. The sum proposed (£2,000) was 
accepted ; the troops were carefully directed to 


| other points, and the landing was safely effected. 


The goods were now placed in boxes used for 
raisins, and the proprietor appeared with his 
string of mules at the gates of Malaga. But 
here the unlucky merchant was taken aside and 
informed that the stipulation was only for land- 





ing, and not for delivering goods, or allowiny 
them to be delivered, in Malaga, and that be 
mast, therefore, not only forfeit his £2,000, bu, 
also submit to see his whole eargo confiscated, 
—The Shores and Islands of the Meditey. 
ranean. 

A Civinizen Conpor.—In Vaparaiso I first 
saw a condor. The one in question had been , 
constant resident in and about the port for a con. 
siderable time. Nobody, however, knew how 
he came there ; but it seems that he caine of his 
own accord, and settled in those parts. He 
never got out of the way for any one, but 
might be seen basking in the sun at the corner of 
the butcher's shop at the port, day after day, 
quite a Diogenes. Sometimes he would go 
away, I suppose to visit his friends for a day or 
two, but always returned to his old post at the 
butcher's. He was of a dusty lead color, bare 
about the head and neck, and stood a yard high ; 
his beak and claws were formidable in the ex- 
treme, and altogether he seemed an ugly cus- 
tomer to attack. I noticed that the dogs always 
gave him a very wide berth.— Recollections of « 
Ramble from Sydney to Southampton. 

Snakes’ Antipatay to Fire.—There is in 
Brazil a very common poisonous snake, the 
Surucucu (Trigonocephalus rhombeatus), re- 
specting which the Matutos and Sertanejos, the 
inhabitants of the interior, relate the following 
facts :—They say that such is the antipathy of 
this reptile to fire, that when fires are made in 
clearing away of woods, they rush into it, ecatter- 
ing it with their tails till it is extinguished, even 
becoming half roasted in the attempt ; and that 
when an individual is passing at night with a 
torch, they pass and sepass him, lashing him 
with their tails till he drop it, and the snake is 
immediately found closely coiled round the ex- 
tinguished torch. The greatest enemy of this 
snake is an immense Lacertian, five and six feet 
long, the Tiju-acu (the great lizard, its name in 
the Lingoa geral). It is said that, when the 
snake succeeds in effecting a bite, the lizard 
rushes into the wood, eats some herb, and returns 
to the conflict, which almost invariably termi- 
nates in its favor—Joun Maney. Pernam- 
buco, June 30, 1851.— Notes and Queries. 


Syrian Notions or Mepicat Sxivt.—A 
doctor is thought nothing of here unless he re- 
sorts to violent remedies. I was teld a curious 
anecdote of a soi disant doctor, who acquired 
a great reputation in Beilan. He was much 
given to administering emetics, and having « 
very delicate patient, resorted as usual to this 
method of cure, leaving in the hands of the 
patient’s brother three strong doses of emetic, 
which he directed should be administered at in- 
tervals of three hours. The brother, finding the 
first powder had no immediate effect, gave the 
unfortunate invalid the remaining two withia 
five minutes. The result was violent sickness, 
succeeded by spasms and cramp, which, in a few 
hours terminated fatally. Next day the doctor 
was astonished to learn, on inquiry, that his 
patient was dead, and evinced his concern in his 
face. ‘“ Never mind,” said the brother, “ It was 
so fated ; but, Mashalla! you are a great doctor: 
the medicine you gave never ceased operating 
till the moment of my brother’sdeath. It wasa 
fine medicine, and if it couldn’t cure him nothing 
earthly could.”—Neale’s Eight Years in Syria. 

Novet Moog oF Banisaine Bues.—At night, 
when taking my usual walk on deck, I was sur- 
prised to hear a great fuss in the half-deck, 
occupied by the women passengers. On going 
down to diseover the cause, I found Nicolas, the 
boy, (his great, flat, frying-pan face on the stretch 
of a grin), holding a candle in each hand, whilst 
the women were as busy as possible catching 
bugs. I never heard such a bustle in all my 
life: Ave Marias, Purissimas, Santissinas, 


and ealling on all the saints and saintesses they 
could think of, together with malditos, diabolos, 
and demonios, all jumbled together in the same 
breath ; I never before heard sueh a queer m!x- 
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ture of praying and swearing. All of a sudden 
one of the women to be struck with an 
jdea, out she jumped from her bed, ran to her 
box, and from thence pulled a little image of 
Saint Antonio, and having got into her berth 
again, stuck this figure up on the pillow, and 
gravely assured me that this would effectually 
frighten the chinchas away; but I had not 
much faith in St. Anthony, for on returning an 
hour afterwards I found her as busy as ever at 
the hunt.—Recollections of a Ramble from 
Sydney to Southampton. 


Deprepators in THE Grotto: A Dark Ruse. 
The inhabitants of Arta with astonish- 
ment of an English lady who had visited the 
eave, and who, contrary to the advice of the 
guides, rode up the perilous ascent to its entrance 
on horseback, a thing never done, or even at- 
tempted by any other person within the memory 
of man. The exploit of the Englishman before 
mentioned reminds me of what took place in 
our own country some years ago. ‘There is in 
a certain western county, and on the estate of a 
nobleman, a cave in the side of a hill which is 
very beautiful ; it is coated with the stalactics of 
arragonite, and, as that mineral is not common, 
those who visited the eave frequently broke off 
some of the most ornamental crystals, and car- 
ried them away as valuable trophies. The noble 
lord to whom the cave belonged, in order to 
prevent this, built a wall before the entrance, 
and had a door made with a lock to keep out 
depredators. An old servant who lived about a 
mile off had charge of the key, and those who 
wished to see the wonders of the cavern were 
obliged to have recourse to this man, who thus 
made a kind of benefice of it. He provided flint 
and steel, tinder, candles, and all other requisites 
for exploring, charging for them and his own 
trouble according to a tariff rather higher, per- 
haps, than wou!d have been sanctioned by free- 
trade. It happened once that a party of gentle- 
men, men of rank, learning, and fortune, started 
on an expedition to explore this cave, and, if 
possible, to obtain, in despite of the dragon, a 
few crystals of arragonite. They went to the 
grasping old janitor, and he, with his usual load 
and more than his usual politeness, accompanied 


but as he imagined the whole party to have been 
in the dark, whereas he was the only person in 
that predicament, he accused some unknown 
thieves of having obtained entrance by means of 
a false key, and reported to his lordship accord- 
ingly. Lord and servant are now with their 
forefathers, but I do not feel at liberty to give 
names.—The Shores and Islands of the Medi- 
terranean. 


It is said of Pennant, the English naturalist, 
that he “ united in himself what few men, and still 
fewer. naturalists, possess, namely an enlarged 
and elegant mind, stored with classic lore, and 
with extensive and varied reading. Whatever 
he touched he beautified, either by the elegance 
of his diction, the historic illustrations he intro- 
duced, or the popular charm he gave to things 
well known before. Dr. Johnson said of him, 
that he had greater variety of inquiry than almost 
any man, and has told us more than perhaps 
one in ten thousand could have done in the time 
he took.” 


A Gentieman “ Nor Wantep” in Mormon 
Lanp.—A company of Mormons recently ar- 
rived at Kanesville, lowa, bringing the latest 
intelligence from Salt Lake, report the crop in 
the Valley, more especially wheat, to be very 
abundant and heavy this season. The health 
of the people was good and generally harmony 
prevailed. It appears that a Mr. Bateman, who 
had arrived a few days before, gave a very un- 
promising account of the condition of the Saints 
in the Valley, whereupon The Frontier Guar- 
dian, the organ ef Orson Hyde at Kanesville, 
relieves itself in the following rather amusing 
style : 

“ Mr. Langley and his associates bring news 
of a cheering character; while Mr. B. brought 
nothing but darkness, gloom, and dissatisfac- 
tion. We can easily account for the difference. 
Mr. Bateman came here cut off from the Church 
for disturbing the peace and quietude of the 
Saints in the Valley, and for assuming the 
character and position of Fiijah the Prophet. 
All the representations he could give was, like 
himself, of the darkest kind ; everything there 





O’er Panama there was a scheme 
Long talk’d of, to pursue a 
Short route—which many thought a dream— 
By Lake Nicaragua. 
John Bull discussed the plan on foot, 
With slow irresolution, 
While Yankee Doodle went and put 
It into execution. 
Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


A steamer of the Collins’ line, 
A Yankee Doodle’s notion, 
Has also quickest cut the brine 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 
And British agents noways slow 
Her merits to discover, 
Have been and bought her—just to tow 
The Cunard packets over. 


Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


Your gunsmiths of their skill may crack, 
But that again don’t mention ; 

I guess that Colt’s revolvers whack 
Their very first invention. 

By Yankee Doodle, too, you're beat 
Downright in Agriculture, 

With his machine for reaping wheat, 
Chawed up as by a vulture. 


Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


You also fancied, in your pride, 
Whiceh truly is tarnation, 
Them British locks of yourn defied 
The rogues of all creation ; 
But Chubbs’ and Bramah’s Hobbs has picked, 
And you must now be viewed all 
As having been completely licked 
By glorious Yankee Doodle. 


Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 
—Punch. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Herman MELvitte’s forthcoming book is an- 
nounced by the Harpers. Its title is simply 


| The Whale.” It will be published in octavo. 
was out of order, in his estimation, and the! 


Purnam will publish simultaneously with the 


Saints would not allow him to set matters right. | London edition, by arrangement with Murray, 
No wonder! If we ever saw a fool and a Jiar Layard’s fortheom' 4 new work, “ Fresh Dis- 
embodied in one person, we are satisfied that we coveries in Nineveh.” 

one ges mistaken when we say that both appear | J.S. Repriexp announces for republication, 
very conspicuous in the personage of this would- Aytoun’s Lays of the Cavaliers, and Bon Gaul- 
be modern Elijah, alias the great Thomas Bate- | tier’s Ballads < 


man, who, not many years ago, run through the | , f 
streets of Kanesville, as crazy as aloon,with a| Mr. Bartierr, Cambridge, has in press the 
miscellaneous writings of Prof. Andrews Norton, 


red flag in his hand. The Saints should beware ' ; r 
of this modern dignitary ; he has been hurled | i" one volume 8vo. ; also Stockhardt’s Agricul- 
from his standing in the Church of God, and | tural Chemistry, from the advanced sheets of 
now, like Lucifer,the Son of the Morning, he | the German edition, and to be published simul- 
goes about accusing the brethren in the Valley, | taneously. A seventh edition of this author's 
and seeking whom he may devour. Some say Principles of Chemistry has been published by 
that he intends to visit Washington, and lay his | Mr. Bartlett. In a letter to him, Dr. Stock- 
grievances before the President ; but we venture | hardt thus writes of the American reprint :— 
“ The style in which you have got up my ‘ Prin- 


to say that he, like Bill Smith, is only laying a |. met eon oy 
snare for others, into which he himself will ulti- | ciples of Chemistry’ is worthy of the great land 


them. As the party proceeded their talk was of 
geology and chemistry and all the cognate sci- 
ences, “See,” said an M.D., as he stooped 
down by the side of a brook, “ here is native 
sulphur ; let us see if it is pure enough to burn ; 
lend me your flint and steel, my good man, and 
the tinder-box.” The materials were produced, 
but in the act of striking a light, the box was 
precipitated into the brook! ‘The ill-humor of 
the door-keeper burst forth at once: “‘ Now I 
must go back and get some fresh tinder ; we are 
close to the cave, and I have two miles to 
walk.” “No, no,” said the doctor; “I have 
tinder with me,” and, producing some German 
tnder, he restored good humor by igniting it 
by means of a brass cylinder and piston, which 
acted by the sudden compression of air. When 





they were fairly within the cave, it was found 
that the German tinder would not act, the doctor 
having cunningly wetted the piece which he 
produced for the purpose. “ You really must go 
back to your cottage and get some tinder, but 
we will take care to remunerate you for your 
trouble.” Thus encouraged the usher of the 
crystal chamber departed to hie dwelling. As 
svon as his back was turned, dry tinder was 
found, the piston acted well, the candles were 
lighted, hammers were brought out, and as many 
stalactics as could be conveniently disposed of 
found their way into the pockets of the party. 
One waited outside as a seout. As soon as the 
old man was seen approaching the wax candles 
were again pocketed, the hammers followed 
their example, with the piston, and all the gen- 
tlemen united in objurgating the guide on account 
of the time he had taken to go so short a dis- 
tance. When his candles were lighted by his 
tinder and matches the ravages became evident, 





mately fall.” 


THE LAST APPENDIX TO “ YANKEE DOODLE.” 
Yanxee Doopze sent to Town 
His goods for exhibition ; 
Everybody ran him down, 
And laugh’d at his position : 
They thought him all the world behind ; 
A goney, muff, or noodle ; 
Laugh on, good people—never mind— 
Says quiet Yankee Doodle. 
Chorus—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


Yankee Doodle had a craft, 
A rather tidy clipper, 
And he challenged, while they laughed, 
The Britishers to whip her. 
Their whole yacht-squadron she outsped, 
And that on their own water ; 
Of all the lot she went a-head, 
And they came nowhere arter. 
Chorus—Y ankee Doodle, &c. 





| of freedom, whose adopted son you have made 


my work, and places the original quite in the 
shade. The translation, by Dr. Peirce, is like- 
wise so faithful and correct, that any author 
would be highly gratified to find his thoughts 
and opinions rendered so perfectly in another 
language. 

Of Law Books there are two continuations 
in press, to be ready for publication in a week 
or two—* Reports of Cases Argued and De- 
termined in the English Courts of Chancery, 
with Notes and References to English and 
American Decisions, by John A. Dunlap, Coun- 
sellor at Law; Vol. XXVIIL., containing Col- 
liér’s Repgrt, Vol. I1—Hilary Term, 1844, to 
Hilary Term, 1845 ;’ and “ Reports of Cases 
Argued and Determined in the English Courts 
of Chancery, with Notes and References to 
English and American Decisions, by E. Fitch 
Smith, Counsellor at Law; Vol. XXV., con- 
taining Hare’s Chancery Reports, Vol. III, 
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1843, 1844—6, 7, and 8 Victoria.” Messrs. 
Govtp, Banxs & Co. are to be the publishers. 

Early this month will be completed, by the 
publication of the 25th part, the Iconographic 
Encyclopaedia, issued by Mr. Garrigne. Owing 
to a desire to increase and make permanent its 
value, the work has been enlarged in the amount 
of text 1200 pages over the promise in the pro- 
spectus. Anxious, however, to keep terms with 
his subscribers, this excess is offered to them by 
the publisher at the mere cost of production— 
five dollars ; making the total cost of the entire 
work thirty dollare. In 4 vols. 8vo. and 
two vols. 4to., containing 3200 pages of 
text, 500 plates of 12,000 figures, and in- 
cluding 14 distinct text books,.is found a 
condensed but copious library of human know- 
ledge. 

Notwithstanding the number of works on 
Homeopathic treatment of disease, published in 
England, we are, with Hull’s Jahi’s Homeo- 
pathic Manual, in two enormous octavos, lead- 
ing off the list of Herring’s Henipel’s, Boenniag- 
hausen’s works; valuable editions of Hahnne- 
man’s various works, &c., still in the advance. 
Added to these is a new “ Homeopathic Domestic 
Physician,” containing explanations on Physiolo- 
gy, Hygeine, and Hydropathy, the treatment of 
diseases, and a materia medica, by Dr. Pulte, of 
Cincinnati: published this week by Messrs. A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 

The firm of Hogan & Thompson, Philadel- 
phia, was dissolved recently by the withdrawal 
of Mr. Ambrose W. Thompson. Messrs, James 
Hogan, Henry Perkins, Jacob H. Bechtel, and 
Samuel P. Griffiths have formed a new partner- 
ship for the purpose of conducting the publish- 
ing, bookselling. and stationery business, at 
No. 30 North Fourth street, under the firm of 
Hogan, Perkins & Co. 


FOREIGN. 


A curious literary imposition, not yet com- 
pletely unravelled, has just been brought to light 
in London, A work was published at the close 
of the last year, by Bentley, “ Personal Adven- 
tures during the late War in Hungary, &c., by 
the Countess Von Beck” It was a spirited and 
graphic narrative of the secret services of Kos- 
suth’s friends among the peasantry, contained 
many adventurous deeds, hairbreadth escapes, 
and made the subject of the Hungarian struggle 
popularly appreciated. The book passed to a 
second edition and called forth graphic reviews 
in the Examiner, Atheneum, and other quar- 
ters. It now appears that the book was an 
utter manfacture, the personage pretending to be 
the Baroness Von Beck (and as such figuring 
among the philanthropic in England) turning 
out an illiterate Hungarian woman of low rank, 
who had acted at home as an inferior spy, and 
whose name was Racidula. She had of late 
appeared with a secretary at Birmingham, where 
she was receiving subscriptions for a new publi- 
cation and had become the inmate of the house 
of a gentleman. Her manners and character 
were at variance with her alleged nobility ; she 
was exposed by the Hungarians in London as 
among other characters a paid spy of the Eng- 
lish foreign police, and arrested for examina- 
tion. On her way to the court room she falls 
dead from a disease of the heart! The writer 
of the clever romance is now called for. For 
the personage herself, as an English narrator of 
the circumstances remarks, “ truly were the re- 
alities of that life written, they might surpass in 
interest even the Baroness Von Beck’s fictitious 
adventures.” 


This mysterious and tragic case has become 
more complicated by the publication of two let- 
ters—one from her secretary, Cons Derra, 
and another from Bentiey, the eminent publish- 
er—in which both contend that she was no im- 

r. A civil engineer, writing in the Times, 
states that he had several Hungarian nobles 
working as day-laborers on the railways iv that 
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country, and that nineteen out of every twenty 
of the inhabitants are considered nobles. He 
considers it quite possible that the baroness may 
have been at one time in his employment! 


Mr. Murray announces a new Railway Li- 
brary, an offset to Longman’s, with the title, 
“ Murray’s Reading for the Rail.” The pros- 
pectus is tacked to a recent suggestive article on 
the subject in the Times and the first volume of 
the series is to be a Selection from the literary 
papers which have appeared in that journal, 
called “ Essays from the ‘ Times’ ”—to be fol- 
lowed by The Chace by Nimrod, Lord Mahon’s 
Rebellion of ’45, Bees and Flowers (from the 
Quarterly), Layard’s Nineveh, abridged by him- 
self, a Memoir of Theodore Hook, &c. The 
volumes will vary in price from one shilling and 
upwards. Of the prospect of one of them an 
English letter writer thus gossips:—* The first 
to be issued in a volume of ‘ Essays from the 
“ Times,” being a selection of literary papers 
which have appeared in that journal—reprinted 
by permission.” If these sueceed they will be 
almost the first of their kind that have ever done 
so ; for, however enduring the theme or pains- 
taking and elaborate the treatment, there is 
something about newspaper contributions fatal 
to self-permanence. Witness the faiture of 
England under Seven Administrations, the in- 
tellectual flower of the first of our journalists, 
one who is admitted on all hands as the worthy 
successor of him (De Foe) whose maxim for 
political writers so long formed the shibboleth 
of the Examiner, though it has been a false ery 
since the Whigs made a placeman of Fon- 
blanque. If intrinsic interest of the subject and 
unequailed excellence in the handling could 
secure general circulation and favoritism to any- 
thing of the kind such a production would have 
been so favored ; but it immediately passed to 
the limbo of old almanacs and superannuated 
tide-tables ; and may be met with at a fraction 
of the original price in secondhand catalogues 
—in facet, a drug in the market, so called proba- 
bly on the lucus a non principle, because no- 
body will swallow it. One will be curious to 
see whether this promised selection from the 
Thunderer’s criticisms will be the fruit of one or 
of many pens. It is commonly understood that 
the principal reviews, like that to-day, for 
instance, on Wordsworth, have for sometime 
back been written by the author of Caleb 
Stukeley, formerly one of the crack hands of 
Blackwood, in which periodical that very re- 
markable tale originally appeared ; but possibly 
this, like so many other of the ‘ well-known 
secrets’ of Printing-house square, which every 
explorer of journalistic mares’ nests is so con- 
stantly finding out, is like the recent Irish pre- 
latical discovery in astronomy touching the 
diameter of the sun being only the circumference 
of a respectable tea-tray.” 


On a review of the books put out during the last 
six months inEngland, it will be seen that searce- 
ly anything of note, nothing striking, no very 
important book has been produced by the Lon- 
don trade. The advertisements of Murray, Long- 
man, &c. tell only of new editions, or reprints in 
the shilling Library form, and transient novelties. 
This may be called the Guide Book era there. 
The Great Exhibition may benefit thousands, 
but it evidently has not helped the publishers. 
The following is from a letter of a distinguished 
London publisher to a gentleman of this city :— 
“ Your country has come ont strong in England 
this year ; and as it is a peculiar characteristic 
of John Bull to applaud loudly when a stranger 
beats him, he has had good fund at the Times, 
which unfairly decried the American part of the 
Exhibition. What with beating in a lot all our 
best yachts, picking our best Jocks, and reaping 
our fields without a reaping-hook, the States 
have had a fair revenge ; and what is more than 
this, the Times even now admits it. For m 
own part I am glad of it, and so are the Engli 
People, for they are very prone to imagine 
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themselves the test people on the face of 
the earth. Our Exhibition, whatever it may do 
hereafter, has not improved trade. A larga 
class no doubt is benefitted by such an enormous 
number of visitors, but generally speaking the 
last twelve months have proved the worst ip 
the Book Trade for years, and whether there 
will be a reaction time alone will show.” 

Professor Wilson, “Christopher North,” 
lately received a handsome compliment from 
the Premier, Lord John Russell, in a letter dated 
Holyrood, and intimating the bestowal of 4 
pension from the literary fund of the Govern. 
ment of £300 per annum. 


The French papers announce the publication 
of a volume containing an exact reproduction 
and critical history of all the ultra republican 
placards displayed upon the walls of Paris 
since February, 1848, under the title, «“ Les 
Affiches Rouges.” 


The Vienna journals state that Prince Met- 
ternich is engaged in writing a history of Austria, 
of the last fifty years—not to be published, how- 
ever, until sixty years after his death. 


The great Exhibition prize for the finest bind- 
ing will be given to a Frenchman. Although 
in the style of full and half-bound morocco and 
other leathers, the French have only nearly 
equalled the massive beauty and finish of the 
English ; in carvings in ivory, wood, ornament, 
and original and elegant designs they have, it is 
said, excelled all other competitors. 

Commander Forbes, author of an interesting 
book on Dahomey, noticed in this paper, is 
about to start on another mission to the king 
Dahomey, in relation to the suppression of the 
slave trade in that part of Africa. 


A tablet to the memory of Wordsworth has 
been erected in Grasmere church, in the Lake 
district. The design is beautiful. In spaces on 
either side are wrought, in chaste workmanship, 
aaarene and celandine, the snowdrop and the 
violet. 


Tue Imreriat Printine Orrice at Vienna. 
—The passing beauty of the printing and paper 
of the Austrian pablic documents is well known 
to every traveller on the continent, and recently 
at the Great Exhibition in London, one saw 
with astonishment and admiration, “ The Lord’s 
Prayer, in twenty-six languages ;’ The Japan- 
ese novel, engravings and all, in fac simile 
(translation of which appeared in Nos. 2s- 
213 of this paper) ; specimens of printing in va- 
rious languages, colors, and other productions 
of this imperial press. An almost complete set 
of the recent publications of this celebrated 
establishment has been presented by Aloys 
Auers, Esq., the Director in chief of it, to the 
American Ethnological Society, through the 
means of Mr. N. Triibner, of London, and 
Mr. David Davidson, of New York. The col- 
lection contains the Lord’s Prayer in Polyglot ; 
a Pedigree of Languages ; Treaties of Austria 
with the Porte, in Turkish ; specimens of Gal- 
vanography, Lithography, Electrotype, &c. ; 34 
Petrifactions, printed ; Flowers, printed in co- 
lors; more than 50 specimens of prints in 
colors, &c., &c. Mr. Trébner says: “ Have 
the goodness to present these to the Society 19 
grateful acknowledgment—on my friend, Mr. 
Auer’s part, as well as on my own—of the dis- 
tinguished services rendered by it to Science.” 
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NEW FRENCH WORKS, 


Just Imported and on sale by 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
9 Barclay street (Astor House) : 
BARANTE.—Hist. de la Convention Nationale. 
BAZANCOURT.—Le Montagnard ou les Deux Ré- 
publiqaes, 1793-1848. 

CHEVALIER (M.)—Cours d'Economie Politique. 3 
yols., $2 10. 

pDUMAS (ALEX.)—Ange Pitou. - 

_—— —— Le Drame de Quatre Vingt Treize. 

—— — Louis XVL. 

GRANIER DE CASSAGN AC.—Hist. des Causes de la 
Revolution Frangaise (1789). 

GUIZOT.—Hist. des Origines de Gouvernement Re- 
préesentatif en France. 2 vols., $1 20. 

HOFFSTADT.—Principes da Style Gothique, &c. 
d'aprés le Moyen-Age, &c. 8vo, and Atlas, $7 20. 

LAMARTINE.—Hist, de la Restauration. 

MIRABEAU (LE COMTE DE).—Correspondance avec 
le Comte de La Marck Prince d’ Aremberg. 

REYBAUD (MME. CHAS.)—Faustine. 50 cents. 

ROCKINGHAM (SIR CHl.)—Le Desnier d°Egmont. 2 
vols., $1 20. 

SAND (GEORGE).—Le Chateau des Dérertes. 50 cts. 

THIERS.—Hist. du Consulat. Vo!. 10 (10 vols., $6). 
{7 Catalogues of French and German Works 

gratis. 04 It 


‘Professor Dodd's Arithmetic. 


A highly respectable Teacher in Pennsylvania writes 
to the Publisher of this Work: 

“ My class has just completed Dodd’s Arithmetic, and 
lam happy to say that it has more than met my expec- 
tations. | give it my decided preference over every 
work of the kind with which [ am acquainted.” 

The Publishers believe the same to be the uniform 
testimony of teachers who use the work, without ex- 
ception. 








SCHELL’S PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, and 
ENOS'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


are respectfully commended to the notice of Teachers, 
as being superior to any other Primary Arithmetic. 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


s27 3t No. 4 CornTLanp st. 





NATIONAL SERTES OF READING 
BOOKS. 


BY R. G. PARKER, 


PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do 


i do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 


These Work i 
uae in literary merit and 
; A. 8. BARNES & CO, Publishers, 


ad t 51 John street. 





ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epirion—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
dy. a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Mead of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 

This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (inclading the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
lude) and some additional pieces from other sources, 
pds the most complete edition which has been pub- 

June 20, 1851. 


ee 
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a splendid Po 1. 
ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, 
as goad a ag OF FREE- 

’ ust p remitting, the 

books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any part of 
lished ted States or Canada. Shortly will be pub- 
ure TUE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER 


WwW. GOWANS, No. 178 Fulton st., 
o4 4t New Vork. 








PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, 
BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Eprren sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 


Two volumes 12mo. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


One volume I2mo. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition. 


Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artisis. It will be complete in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


P., S. & CO. Have Recently Published : 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY; 


CONTAINING 


’ A 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 
THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, WITH 24 ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLIC CHARITIES, &c. 
AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND CLASSICAL DEPARTMENTS. 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE HALL. 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, WASHINGTON’S HEAD-QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c., &c. 
One vol, 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 


Illustrated in a Series of Sketches.. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 


One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 











Lardner’s Natural Philosophy. 
BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


HAN D-BOOKS 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
BY DIONYSIUS LARDNER, LL.D., ETC. 


FIRST COURSE, containing 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Sound, 
and Optics. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume of 750 pages. 


With over four hundred Woodcuts. 
Also, to be had in Three Parts, as follows : 
Part I—Containing MECHANICS, 292 pages, 169 cuts. 
Part 11,—Containing HYNROSTITICS, HYDRAULICS, PNEUMATICS, and SOUND, 188 pages, 97 cuts. 
Part I1.—Containing OPTICS, 280 pages, 158 cnts. 
THE SECOND COURSE, embracing 


HEAT, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND ASTRONOMY, 


Of about the same size as the First Course, and illustrated with the same profuseness, is nearly ready, and may 
shortly be had either in one large volume, or in parts. 

The reputation which Dr. Lardner has acquired by his numerous scientific works is too widely extended for 
the publishers to feel it necessary to say anything in praise of the admirable manner in which the principles of 
Natural Philosophy are popularized and simplified in the present volume. The object of the author has been 
to present the numerous and important subjects embraced in his design in a form suited to the wants of the be- 
ginner, explained in clear and simple janguage, and with references to their practical applications in the arts 
and aciences. In but very few instances has he presupposed a knowledge of mathematics extending to quadratic 
equations, and this only in cases where the nature of the subject absolutely requires it. To secure the accuracy 
80 necessary to a volume of this kind, the publishers have availed themselves of the services of a gentleman 
whose scientific acquirements enable them, with confidence, to vouch for its correctness. Various errors which 
had escaped the author’s attention have thus been rectified, and some omissions supplied ; while a series of ques- 
tions and examples is appended to each subject, with a view of impressing upon the student the application of 
the principles laid down in the text to practical purposes . 

In order to supply the wants of those who desire to procure sepurate manuals on the various subjects embraced 
in this work, it bas been arranged for binding either in three parts, or as a whole. The First Part embraces 
Mechanics; the Second, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Sound; the Third, Optics. The paging at 
the head of the pages applies to the separate parts; that at the foot is continuous thronghout the volume. It 
will be seen that the references in the Tables of Contents ure designed for the former, und those in the Index for 
the latter. 

Either separately or as a whole, it is therefore confidently presented as a complete and reliable, though popu- 
lar manual of Natural Philosophy, designed either for the use of schools, or for the private student, and fully 
brought up to the most advanced state of science at the present day. o4 tf 
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WILLIAM JAMES HAMERSLEY, 
HARTFORD, CONN,, 


PUBLISHES THE FOLLOWING 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERIES. 


WOODBRIDGE AND WILLARD’S UNI-! GREEK SERIES. 
VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. | Some of the higher works in the following series are 
Accompanied by an Atlas, Physical and Political. | &8¢4 in the principal colleges of the Union: 
This is the only Geozraphy suitable for High Schools. | SOPHOCLES'S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
It is adopted in many of the principal seminaries in the) - VERBS 
Union. The work has been translated into the German LESSONS. 


Jan , and is used t) . * EXERCISES. 
ee Gee as a text book in some of the firs i FIRST BOOK IN GREEK. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
WILLARD’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY CRUSIN’S HOMERIC LEXICON, 
AND ATLAS. 


W. J. H. also publishes : 
This work has been recently carefully revised by the 
author, with the assistance of Mr. Waler, Prefenece of| THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
Geography in the Royal Schools of Berlin, Prussia. By John Mason Good, LL.D., F.R.S. 


WOODBRIDGE’S MODERN SCHOOL ALSO, 


GEOGRAPHY. THE COLUMBIAN DRAWING-BOOK. 
Accompanied by an Atlas, Physical and Political, | E:nbracing a progressive series of studies, adopted from 
The attention of school committees and others is par | ee eo boy ~ecg | i. asene 
ticularly invited to this work. Wherever introduced, it| Kuchel and others. - . 
has given great satisfaction. It is confidently claimed) . - Book 
to be the best School Geography before the public. 1:| “as oa met elegant Deawing gattiched ia 
is recommended in the highest terms by Rev. T. H.| ‘ 


ALSO 
Gallaudet; Rt. Rev. Thomas C, Brownell; Prof. Good Ww TO . RI 
rich, of Yale College ; Rev. Dr. Bushnell; William A. ary gl 4 A BRIDE. 
y Mrs. . Sigourney. 


Alcou, Esq ; Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Simeon North, President of Hamilton College; Emer | Price, in sexrlet cloth, gilt edges, 63 cents; elegant white 
watered silk, gilt edges, $1 25. Persons in any part 


son Davis, Esq., of Mass.; and by numerous practical 
of the country wishing single copies can be furnished 


teachers and other frieads of education. 
FLINT’S SURVEYING. Ec patinloer. "ated ot ide lank abe tober oon be 


New and Revised Evtition. remitted in postage stamps. 


ROBBINS’S OUTLINES OF HISTORY. caleaiin dat enaal Uneaten end Casey soutien a: 
New Edition. Enlarged and improved. 


BOOK OF THE ARMY, with numerous Engravings. 
THE CLASS BOOK OF NATURE. o> a, Tee ues ¥ 
COLONIES, 

Containing Lessons on the Universe, the three King “ “ INDIANS “ “ 
doms of Nature, and the Form and Structure of the “ OF ANECDOTES r “ “ 
Human Body. With Questions, and numerous En- “ * GOOD EXAMPLES “ 
gravings. Highly recommended and extensively “ 
used, 





oe “ 





“ {LLUSTRIOUS MECHANICS, “ 
Also the following ‘* Miniature Series :” 


GIFT FOR YOUNG MEN, by Rev. Joel Huwes, D.D. 
¥ ° = LADIES, by Emily Vernon. 


THE PRACTICAL, SPELLING-BOOK. 
By T. H. Gallaudet and 1. Hooker, on a new plan. = pares, Oe 
The attention of teachers is respectfully invited to an| POETIC GIFT, by Mrs. E. Onkes th. 

examination of the peculiar features of this work. | THE VOICES OF FLOWERS, by Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 


FIRST LESSONS ON NATURAL PHI.| THE WEEPING WILLOW, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


LOSOPHY. Pars 1 anp 2. SS a se 
By Mary A. Swift. 


THE LADIES’ VASE, by a Lady. 
These books, for clearness of explanation and illustra- . 
tion, are unequalied by any other work on the subject, Recently Published : 
for young children. They are used in every State in The 7th Edition of 


the Union. 
MEMOIR OF MRS. MARY E. VAN 
YOUTH’S BOOK ON THE MIND. LENNEP, 


Embracing the outlines of the Intellect, the Sensibili-| 0 f Rev. | _D. 
ties, und the Will; introductory to the study of Men | Pmt papgeeer “ee oe Bip A mete See er 


tal Philosophy. By Cyril Pearl, With Questions,| 
NOW READY: 


by Rev. J. N. Murdoch. 
Although but recently published, this work has been | THE STRING OF DIAMONDS, 


received with great favor, and is regarded as superior, Gathered from many Mines, by a Gem Fancier. Being 
as an elementary book to the treatises either of Aber choice selections from American, English, German, 
crombie or Watts. French, Spanish, and Italian Poets. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 


To be published during the Autumn months, 
BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDs, 
BOSTON. 





I. 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Loneretiow. 


I. 
A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
By Nataaniet Hawrnorne. 


With Designs by Billings. 


iL 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOp. 
By Grace GREENWoopD. 

With Designs by Billings. 


IV. 
A BOOK OF ROMANCES—LYRICS ANp 
SONGS 
By Bayvarp Taytor. 


v. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWoOop 
LEAVES. 
By Grace GREENWOOD. 


VL 
FLORENCE, AND OTHER VILLAGE 
STORIES. 
By Mrs. Les, Author of “ Naomi.” 


VIt. 
THE CASTLE IN THE AIR, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 
By R. H. Sropparp. 


viol. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Natsanie. Hawtuorne. 


IX. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsuagn. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
With Designs by Biuuines. 


XL 
TALES FROM CATLAND. 
With Designs by Brnuines. 


xi. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 
XIIL 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lowet. 
XIV. 
SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
From the Spectator. 


xv. 

MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 

_ HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
813 eotf 








LEONARD & PEIRCE, 


AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 


THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 


and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 





JOSEPH LEONARD, 


ad tf CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 





J. C. RIKER, 
129 FULTON STREET, 
HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


“Running Sketches of Men and 
Places.” 
By GEORGE COPWAY. 


“ We may fairly pronounce this book a literary curi- 
osity. As an aboriginal chief, the author was brought 
into contact with many of the leading men of Great 
Britain; and he what he saw, heard, and 
felt, with remarkable zest and precision. The book is 
very neatly printed, and embellished with nameroas 
engraved heads of distinguished characters. The 
ground traversed is familiar, but it is interesting to pace 
it with an Indian guide.. ‘The style is remarkable, con- 
sidering the author's limited advantages, and the work 
may justly be regarded as an original and pleasing lard- 
mark in the path of human progress.”— Home Journal, 
Sept. 13, 1851. e@7 3t 
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Valuable Homeopathic Book. 


—— 


DR. PULTE’S HOMC0PATHIC 
DOMESTIC PHYSICIAN, 


CONTAINING THE 


TREATMENT OF DISEASES, 
With Popular Explanations on 
ANATOMY, PYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE, AND B8Y- 
DROPATHY. 


ALSO 


AN ABRIDGED MATERIA MEDICA. 
Second Edition: enlarged and corrected. 
By J. H. PULTE, M.D. 
Cincinnati. 
One volume 12mo. Price $1 50. 


The speedy issue of a second edition of this success- 
ful work isa sufficient evidence of its popularity and 
value. Evins upon the testimony of those who, 
adopting the Homeopathic practice, have introduced 
this work into their families, and who have studied and 
followed its clear and concise directions, there can be 
no doubt that it embodies not only the experience of 
the author's individual practice, but all thatis valuable 
and generally approved in most of the larger and less 
condensed elementary works. 





Notices of the Work. 


There is scarcely one of the multitude of diseases 
and ailments to which flesh is heir te, that has not in 
this neat volume its symptoms and characteristics de- 
scribed in plain style, devoid of all technicalities — 
Gazette. 


Asa pioneer practitioner of Homeopathy, Dr. Pulte 
did much to give this system of medical treatment a 
high character, and his success has begotten a confi- 
dence amongst the experienced and intelligent heads of 
families that cannot now be sheken. All these facts, 
with intrinsic merits of the book, must render it a popu- 
jar practical work. — Times. 

We believe it is one of the very best works out on 
this subject.— Ed. Med. Journal. 


The directions are ample and sufficient to enable any 
intelligent person to make application of the proper 
remedies to diseases which are clearly developed.— 


A popular, practical work, beyond the influence of 
conflicting medical and publishing interests.— Times. 

More straight-forwardness than in any other work of 
the same character we have consulted.— Columbian. 


{ have recommended it to my patients as being for 
conciseness, precisi ge yt tical utility, unsurpass- 
ed either in my native or adopted country.—Dr. Gran- 
ger, of St. Louis. 


Of the few hand-books of Homeopathy intended for 
family and private use, that have appeared in this 
country, either originally or as translations, the one 
before us promises, as it would seem to merit, to take 
the lead in popular estimation.— Literary Adv. 

We know very little about medicine, but it does not 
require a deep knowledge of the subject to know that 
it is treated in the volume before us in a manner that 
renders the treatise broadly acceptable to those who 
adopt the peentliar theory of medicine it specifically in- 
culcates.— Gazette. 

The first edition of Pulte’s Homeopathy was ex- 
hansted in less than four months, and this second edi- 
tion, amended and improved, meets a largely increasing 
demand. 

Orders from the Trade and others should be forward- 
ed at once, as the demand is only supplied in the order 





as received. 
Pablished by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 
51 John street, New York; and 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 
o4 it Cincinnati. 
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The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


inall its branches, nt his old placé, 75 Nassau Street. 
where, with his Jong experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superior style, with the utmost 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing ail kinds of work are unsurpaseed., 


J. W. ORR, 
astf 75 Nassau st. New York, 








E LITERARY WORLD. 
BEAUTIFUL HISTORICAL GIFT BOOK. 


NOW READY: 


SACRED STREAMS; 


Or, the Ancient and Modern History of the Rivers of the Bible. 
Eprrep sy GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


EMBELLISHED WITH FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Elegantly bound in muslin, gilt, price $1 25—in full gilt, $1 50. 
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Extract from the American Editor’s Preface : 

“The author has selected his sacred | ocalities, and interwoven his description, with a pleasing and natural 
mixture of devout reflections, which redeems the work from the dreary monotony of gilding, engraving, fine 
type, and little else, characterizing so many pictorial issues of the press for show. 
fitable to the student, and grateful to the feelirgs of the Christian.” 


o4 2t STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 222 Broapway. 


The volume is at once pro- 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, 
BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SMITH’S COMPLETE SERIES OF GEO- 
graphies—comprising his First, Second, and Third 
Books, ail admirably arranged to meet the growing 
wants of the student. The present revised edition 
contains additional maps of California, the Territo- 
ries, and the British possessions, with all corrections 
and additions to the present time. Also the new 
aND correcT Census RETURNS for 1850. 


SMITHS PRIMARY, OR FIRST BOOK 
in Geography—proceeds from the very first ele 
ments atsuch a rate that a child may readily under- | 
stand and advance with it, being illustrated with 





the different Indian Tribes. The second, from the 
Declaration of Independence to the commence- 
ment of the Federal Government in 1789. The 
third, from 1789 to the present period. It is a very 
valuable work as a school history, or for general 
reading. Price 63 cts. 





Tower's Series of School Books. 


The first essential of good reading is a distinct articu- 
lation. This can only result from practice of the ele- 
126 engravings and 20 elegant maps. Retail price | ™entary sonnds and their combinations. All of these 

32 cents. — —_ and oS Se are given, with 

< | ample directions, arrang n the simplest and most 

SMITH’S QUARTO, OR SECOND BOOK compact form in the first books of Tower's series. 

in Geography—is arranged with maps standing up- | ‘The nezt points are Emphasis and the Tones. 
right in the book, facing the text, colored with the These are set forth, and fully and practically explain- 
greatest clearness and precision; the type and | ed and illustrated in the last two Readers. 
whole arrangement of this book being superior in 
style and beauty to any other publication of the 
kind. Retail price 75 cents, 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, 
or Third Book —is designed for the more advanced 
student, and is very favorably known and exten- | 
sively used. It is enlarged from the former edi- 
tions, and contains additional maps of California, 
Mexico, and British possessions. Price 84 cents. 


SMITHS QUARTO ASTRONOMY— 
illustrated with numerous diagrams and maps, 
showing the relations, revolutions, and peculiari- 
ties of the whole solar system, in a more concise 
and lucid form than any other elementary Astro- 
nomy published. Price $1. 


-SMITH’S INTRODUCTORY ARITHME- 
tic—consisting of questions and tables to employ the 
mind of the young beginner. Price 12 cents. 


omen 
|THE FIRST BOOK, OR GRADUAL 
Primer—is a very valuable work for teaching the 
Alphabet. It combines the advantages of the old 


and modern method of teaching the elementary 
sounds. Price 10 cts. 


| 

| TOWER’S SECOND BOOK—s well arranged 
to interest the child, in the combinations of the 
letters and the correct pronunciation of them. 
Price 17 cts, 


TOWER’S INTERMEDIATE READER 


—embrices elementary exercises in articulation, 
and the first principles of elocution. Price 25 cts, 


TOWER’S GRADUAL READER—contains 
a fine collection of reading lessons, and an original 
system of articulation. The only complete system 
ever published. Price 25 cts. 











SMITH’S PRACTICAL AND MENTAL 


Arithmetic—with the use of the slate, and Key for 
teachers’ use. Price 34 cents exch. 


| SMITH’S NEW ARITHMETIC—embracing 

| the whole of Arithmetic in one book, divided into 

| three parts, adapting it to the use of all classes of 

learners. It is a very valuable work for the young 

j student as well as the advanced scholar—and Key 
for teachers’ use, Price 50 cents each. 


(CLAGGETT’S ELOCUTION, OR ELOCU- 
} tion made Easy—is a fine collection of rules and 
} 


TOWER’S N. A. SECOND CLASS READ- 
er—develops the principles of elocution, with read- 
ing lessons desighed to follow the Gradual Reader. 


TOWER’S N. A. FIRST CLASS READER 
—explains the higher principies of elocution, with 
appropri te exercises, and is designed to follow the 
N. A. 2d Class Reader. Price 84 cts. 


TQWER’S GRADUAL SPELLER—affords 
great facilities for teaching orthography and pro- 
nunciation, by its arrangement of words, combina- 
tions, &c. Price 17 cts. 


TOWER’S GRADUAL LESSONS IN 
English Grammar-—-is based entirely on the analysis 
and composition of sentences ; and its exercises xre, 
consequently, from the very beginning, entirely of 
a practical character. Price 45 ets. 


TOWER’S INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA— 
is on a new and original pian, and is the first at- 
tempt to simplity and illustrate this science, that it 
may be taught orally. As a discipline of the mind 
in teaching the pupil to think and reason, Algebra 
is pre-eminent; and this work places it in the 
power of younger classes to be benefited by such 
mental exercise. Price 38 cts. 


(" Merchants, School Committees, and Teachers supplied on reasonable terms. Copies 
of each are prepared to send by mail for examination. 


CADY & BURGESS, 


60 JOHN ST. NEW YORK. 


! 


selections tor reading and declamation. Price 30 
cents, 


|AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, OR INTEL- 
lectual Definer. Price 30 cents. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL HISTORY— 
intended for a reading book, and is already exten- 
sively used. Price 50 cents, 


GUERNSEY’S HISTORY of the UNITED 
Srates; designed for Schools, This work is well 
arranged in three parts. The first embraces the 

from the Discovery of America by Christo- 
pher Columbus to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in 1776; with the important Relics of Ameri- 
can Antiquities and the history and peculiarities of 
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ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Li & Blakiston; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sam & Co.; Orosby & Nichols; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coln, EB. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 


not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable | 


Books only The observation of whatis going on in the 


publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- | 


ricana “ posted up,” brings to bis notice Many valuable 





Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- | 


timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 


city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such | 


Books at the publisher's lowest cash pricee, not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 


Of such of these as he may | 


i 


To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 


would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 


Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5tf 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactar- 
ers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uts Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are Not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


fi5 tf AGENT. 


ENING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers,and 
Printers, that he still continues tocarry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
Hise facilities are such that he is enabled toexecute all 
orders promptly,and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No, 52 John street, 
jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York. 








THE LITERARY WORLD. 


SCIENCE. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York, 


Will Publish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 





I. 

KNAPP’S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied 
to the Arts and the Manufactures. Vol. I1!., em- 
bracing WATER, MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUGAR, 
etc. With nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by a 
peculiar style of wood engraving, the various opera 
tions employed in the manufacture of the above arti- 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildings, the interior arrangements, ma- 
chinery, etc., of a SUGAR FACTORY. 


IL. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF 
THE MICROSCOPE. By JOHN QUEKETT. 8e- 
cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
<r several additional iilustrations on steel and 
w 


I. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO- 
LOGY, or the Stracture and Mode of Formation of 
Animals and Vegetable Substances, with numerous 
large woodcuts. (This work will be printed in Ame- 
rica.) 


A 


Iv. 

A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huette 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable additions, 
by C. E. Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
Crosby Street College, New York, and W. H. Van 
Buren, M.D. Llustrated with nearly 150 plates, exe- 
cuted on steel in Paria, after drawings from nature by 
Leveillé. ‘The text to be printed in America, and tc 
be published in four quarterly parts. Part L. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored. a30 






TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS ANp 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN BARTLETT 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


, 





AIAS OF SOPHOCLES, Witk Critical Notes. B 
J.B.M. Gray. 12mo cloth, $1 25 ? 

ZESCHINE’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. 12mo. cl. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF). With Notes. B 
Prof. Felton. | 2mo. el. $1. 7 

f OF). With Notes. By py, 
Felton. 2mo. cl. $1. se want 

CICERO (M.1T.)—De claris Oratoribus Liber quid 
Brutus. Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Tuseulanarum Disputationum et De Re 
Publica Somninm Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. }6i0 
-cloth, 75 cts. ' 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck 





‘etur 
1&mo, 


Hamilton 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. el. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 


Walker, D.D. 12mo. cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHUARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. 12mo. cl. $1 75. 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 

—— JOSSE'S SPANISH GRAMMAR AND ex. 





THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $], or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, jast issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 
lative to spinning in all ite departments and relations.”’ 
—North American, 

“ A very useful volume.”— Public Ledger. 

“Those engaged in this important branch of useful 


art, wil! find this work invaluable in their business.”— 
Evening Bulletin. 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 





AND 





A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


| THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 


Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. In one volume, 
price #8 cts. 


THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Seience for the past 
year. In 1 volume, price $1. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
penetins and principle of working and making Steel. 
y Frederick Overman, Mining , author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. in one 
volume. 


“ A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and iron, sach as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. The man of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.’ — Arthur's Home Gazette, 

“ We consider it to be an extremel 
well worthy the patronage of all 
work."’— Scientific American. 

“Tt is illustrated 


b of t 
and dedwermny oat b = at 


useful book and 
terested in iron 





i 12mo. sheep, $1 20. 
—— COLMENU ESPANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 


cents. 
—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas, [8mo. half morocco, 


70 cents. 
—— DON QUHNJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $3. 
“ “ “ sheep, $3 50. 
ee as AND CALDERON COMEDIAS ESCO- 
cis, 
The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College, and in many other colleges »nd 
schools in the United States. s20 3m 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 
Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY; 
Or, Hints on Domestic Happiness. 
By H. 4. BOARDMAN, 
Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 


phia. 
1 volume I2mo. 


THE HUMAN BODY, AND ITS CON. 
NEXION WITH MAN. 
Ilustrated by the Principal Organs. 

By J. J. G. WILKINSON, 


Member of the Roya! College of Surgeons of England. 
1 vol. 12mo. 
CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER 
One vol. 12mo. 
Profusely Illustrated. 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
ARKANSAS DOCTOR. 
One volume. 
Illustrated. 








Now Ready : 


THE IRIS: 
A SOUVENIR FOR 1852. 


WITH 12 ELEGANT ILLUMINATIONS. 





The most beautiful Gift-Book of the Season. %? 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
ROH LOCKWOOD & SOM, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE ON HAND’A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 








List No. 2.—_FRENCH.—Literature, Poetry, Novels, Biography, Drama, Voyages, History, &c. 














Roret Stael (Mme. de Johnson. Polybe. 
Roussel. Sue. . » FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. Kempis (Th. a). Flutrque. 
u. ‘Tastu (Mme. A.) Abaillard. Cervantes. Klopstock. Robertson. 
Sacy (de). Theopraste. Zschine. César. Kohirausch. Rollin. 
Saint-Hildire. Thierry. fEschyle Ciceron. Leibuitz., Schiller. 
Saint-Pierre (de). Laat ZEsop. Clarke (S.) Liebig. Schmidt. 
Sainte-Beuvo. Topp Alfieri. Confucius. Lingard. Shakspeare. 
Saintine. Tonqueviile (de) Anacréon. Dante. Locke. Sophocle. 
Saisset. Valentin. Arioste. Démosthéne. Lope de Vega. Spinoza. 
Salvandy. Valmore. Aristophane. Diogéne. Lacien. Stewart. 
Sand (Georges) Velpeau. Aristote. Erasme. Machiavel. Sterne. 
Sandeau. Vernet. Augustin. Euripide. Mac-Culloch. Tacite, 
Sarrazin. Veuillot. Bacon. Franklin. Manzoni. Tasse (I). 
Scarron. Viennet. Bluir. Goethe. Mare Auréle. Thucydide. 
Seribe. Vigny (A. de). Boccace. Goldsmith. Milton. Virgile. 
Segur (le cte. de). Villehardouin. Burns. Heloise. Ovide. Walter-Scott. 
Sénancour (de). Vinet. Byron. Hérodote. Petlico. Xenophon. 
Sévigné (Mme. ) Vitet Calderon. Herschell. Pétrarque. Zschokke. 
Soalié. Voltaire. — —— Piaton. Zimmerman. 
Mme. de). Walsh. asti. omére 
7, ) ‘" Cellini, _Horace. ‘. List to be continued. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, TO ENGINEERS, | Now Ready for Delivery, 
NEW YORK, ice $7 00. 
a A NEW work sree HS 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, London Price,. . . . $7 50, 
L ON THE Former New York Price, $9 00. 
THE EPOCH OF CREATION. | MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED | | The London Ca talogue of Book 
THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE cosrnantan | STATES. OOKS. 


WiTH THE GEOLOGICAL THEORY, 


Prepared from authentic Drawings and illustrated = With their 
By Exeazer Lorp. | Seventy Engravings, among which are those of the | Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. 
With an Introduction, by Rev. Richard W. Dickin- | fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
son, D.D. 1 vol. 12mo. just been published by 1816—1851. 
IL B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, | There are some improvements introduced into this 
VAGAMUNDO . And is for sale at the store of | edition, which it is presumed will be found useful. 
b| 


The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the 


D. APPLETON & CO., time that each sheet passed through the press. 


OR, THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. | The 








s6 3m* Broadway. delay occasioned in publishing the work has been 
By Joun E. Warren. —__— | caused by a eo — it as correct as possible, and 

° ° ° | t t 
2S ok pee Will be Published in a few days, Ms ee 
: a ais The Titles in many instances have been made more 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A natekt.wee eoerwer or pony T wfc pre s Naines have also been more 
PASTOR. | e+ yd ae rere, —_ as pepe s Cyclo- 
a, Bohn's | li in 
By real bs ga be bape. D.D. R 0 B I N § 0 N C R U Ny 0 E ‘ any their Shogective wbaih” ra ne - Catalogued 

lvol.12mo. Second edition. 


| in the regular Aiphabet throughout; so that those who 
do not remember in what Series any particular book 
was published, will be able to find it without trouble. 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now in- 
serted. 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 
Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not 
known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the 
Catalogue, arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 

In other res the arrangement of the last Edition 
has been adhered to; butit will be observed that the 
present is printed on ‘larger paper, and contains nearly 
one fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,”’ to preserve it. 


COMPLETE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
By our most Eminent Artists. 


This edition, in size and price, will be uniform with 
our editions of tht Standard Poets. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, Sept., 1851—#13 uf 


DAVIDSON’S | 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRET/0-BOOKS, 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in small 4to. 


IV. 
UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. 


A beautiful Series of Juveniles, entirely new. 
By F. C. Woopworra. 
With 8 Tinted Engravings in each Volume. 
1. A BUDGET OF WILLOW LANE STORIES. 
2. THE MILLER OF OUR VILLAGE. 
3 A PEEP AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 
4. THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 
5. THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUNTRY BOOK. 
6. THE LITTLE MILCHIEF-MAKER. 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR; 


OR, THE NATURAL EVIDENCES OF 








Subsequent Editions will not embrace so jong a period 

FINAL CAUSE. A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en-| Of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 

By GeorGe Taytor. tirely novel plan; the Musie of all the primeipal be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of 
1 vol. 12mo, 


Pieces being given, and placed over the lish and, books published some thirty-five years back is to be 
Foreign Version of the Words, 80 that the Readcr is| found in the present Edition. 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the, London: THOMAS HODGSON. 


Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preservu-| 
tion of both for after reference or performance. DAVID DAVIDSON, Acenrt, 
109 Nassau street, New York. 


| Order of any Bookseller ; or, on receipt of a remittance 
of $7 direct to Davip Davipsox, the book will be sent 
free of carriage to any part of the United States, 
o4 tf 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY 
Have in Press, 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN 


VI. 
GULLIVER JOI: 
HIS THREE VOYAGES. 
Being an Account of his Marvellous Adven- 
tures in Kailoo, Hydrogenia, and Ejario. 
By Exsert Pence. 
1 vol. 16mo. 
WITH SIX NEW ENGRAVINGS. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; {L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with| 
1] Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN- 
OLA, 10 Pieces OTELLO, 8 Pieces; DON 
QUAL 6 Pieces; LINDA DI SoA MOUNIX, 10) 
: LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, I Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNE 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, alo 
Pieces ; L.A FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pie 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 





Vil. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 
MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau STREET, | 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovss. 


Also order of all Booksellers. 
Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, | 
D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of | 
H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had | 
sais on application. 813 2t 


By Extra Ropman. 
1 vol. 16mo. With Six Illustrations. 


ESSAYS ON PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
OFFICES. 


rekein Ie Freese Berton: 
vol. 
827 2t tice: wits Aieaentrenthe Picton. 








STERLING, 


From Early Sheets received from the Author ; 


MEMOIRS OF 


SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


MARCHESA OSSOLI. 
EDITED BY 


RALPH WALDO ay! banat see WILLIAM H. 
8134 CHANN 
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NOTICE. 
COMPLETION OF THE ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


In the month of October will be published the Twenty-fifth and last Part, completing the Five Hunprep Puates of the ICONOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA, and the Two Tuovsanp Paces or Text promised in the Prospectus. 

According to the original estimate, the work should have ended here. At an early stage of the publication, however, it was discovered that 
the proposed amount of text was inadequate to a thorough explanation of the plates. The calculation was based on the extent of the German 
text, but the editor soon found himself under the necessity of exceeding the proposed limits, in order to insure that clearness and copiousness 
imperatively demanded in a work covering so vast a ground in the domain of human knowledge. This enlargement has been adverted to in the 
preface (issued in Part 19), to which the Publisher begs leave to refer. 

The excess of printed matter over the first estimate amounts to upwards of 1200 pages, comprising about half of Vol. III. and the whole of 
Vol. IV., inelusive of Indexes and Contents. 

It was for some time considered impossible to accomplish the additional task within the period specified in the Prospectus for completing the work. 
The early completion was, however, deemed of sufficient importance to justify the utmost effort to overcome every obstacle, and to put the 
purchasers in possession of the remainder of the text simultaneously with the concluding plates, so that they might find every part of it available 
for immediate use. The unremitting exertions directed to this end have at length been crowned with success, and the work will be issued complete 
on the same day with the twenty-fifth regular part. 

* The second edition, which was called for by the rapid exhaustion of the first, will be brought to a close at the same time. 

The Publisher is confident that his motives in so largely expanding the text will be properly appreciated, and that the slight increase in expense 
which has become necessary, will not be deemed at variance with the spirit of the original Prospectus. The excess over the estimate will be 
furnished to subscribers at the bare cost of production, hence 


FIVE DOLLARS ONLY WILL BE CHARGED FOR THE ADDITIONAL TEXT. 


The total cost of this great and valuable work, in Two Volumes of Plates and Four Volumes of Text, will therefore be Tarrry DoLiars. 

The unanimous voice of the Press throughout the country has bestowed upon the Iconographic Encyclopedia the most unqualified eulogy for 
excellence of conception and execution, and for unparalleled cheapness. 

It has been designated as a Library in itself, embracing fourteen distinct Text-Books of those subjects of human knowledge, a familiarity with 
which goes far towards constituting an educated man. 

As a work of reference it is surpassed by none for ease of access as well as for copiousness and clearness of detail. A glance at the elaborate 
Tables of Contents and Indexes, which afford the means of explaining instantly any one of the 12,000 figures on the plates that may arrest the 
eye, and of turning at once to any given_subject of which an explanation is sought, will afford the readiest corroboration of this assertion. 

With this brief statement the Jconographic Encyclopedia is now confidently submitted to the public as a work which, for comprehensiveness 
of detail and profuseness of illustration, is not surpassed by any existing publication. 














As the Iconographic Encyclopedia will naturally be subjected to constant use as a work of reference, it is necessary that it should be bound 
in a solid and substantial manner, for its better preservation. ‘The Publisher has therefore made the following 


Arrangements for Binding the Iconographic Encyclopedia. 


Subseribers will do well to send their copies to him for binding, as he is prepared to give entire satisfaction, both in regard to beautiful and 
solid workmanship, and to cheapness of price, having contracted with the best binders for that express object. 

The following Styles of Binding have been adopted ; and orders for bound copies should specify the particular style wanted, and be accompa- 
nied by the requisite amount. 


No. 1.—Full Turkey Moroceo, full gilt backs, gilt edges. Price of binding the set of two volumes in quarto and four volumes octavo, $20 00 
Beautiful and rich style, appropriate for a Holiday Gift, and calculated to please the most fastidious taste. 
The Complete Work, bound in this style, will cost $50. 


Wo. 2.—Half Turkey Morocco, fall gilt backs, gilt edges, marbled paper sides. Price of binding the set, : ‘ R " $13 00 
Library style, very handsome, and not liable to injury by dust. 
The Complete Work, bound in this style, will cost $45. 


No. 3.—Half Turkey Morocco, plain gilt backs, sprinkled edges, marbled paper sides. Price of binding the set, 5 ; . : $10 00 
Economical style ; plainer, but as durable, and of the same materials as the others. 
The Complete Work, bound in this style, will cost $40. 


The usual commission allowed to the Trade on the binding. 


Copies sent to be bound must be delivered free of all expense to the Publisher, and in perfect order, as no deficiency can be supplied, the 
plates being owned in Germany, and impressions not sold separately. 

Subscribers who by any chance may not have received their copies complete, will please order the Part or Parts they want to complete their 
sets 


BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR, 


from the Bookseller who supplied them. 


After that Period, only Complete Bound Copies can be furnished. 


0-7 Subseribers and Agents are requested to send in all balances due for Parts of the Iconographic Encyclopedia, together with the subscription 
for Part XXV., and $5 for the concluding part of the text, as no copies will be dispatched until arrears and subscriptions have heen received, 
the enormous expense of the publication, and the comparative cheapness of price, making it imperative to collect all due amounts simulta- 
neously with the last issue. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 


2 BARCLAY STREET (ASTOR HOUSE). 
New York, September, 1851. 04 it 





